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THE RIGHT SORT. 



CHAPTER I. 

Mbs. Fobbesteb having once undertaken a 
benevolent mission, had no idea of allowing 

it to remain at a standstill. Like an ex- 
perienced general, she considered the position 
in all its bearings, and despising inanition as 
a condition only worthy chrysalises and dor- 
mice, at once threw out skirmishers, and de- 
termined upon immediate action. 

It was owing to the decisions thus arrived 
at, that on Sunday morning, when she made 
her first appearance below stairs, Kate re- 
ceived the following epistle, written in a bold^ 
manly hand. 

"Dear Miss Bbbwsee, 

" Will you and Miss Whitbread excuse a 
short invitation, and give me the pleasure of 
your company at dinner to-morrow night, at 
7.30 o'clock ? I have asked Colonel Clinker 
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2 THE EIGHT SOET. 

and OBe or two of our Foxington exquisites 
to meet you, but it will only be quite a small 
party, for to begin with, J dislike any others, 
and secondly, have neither the appliances nor 
the establishment suitable to a large * func- 
tion/ That, I believe, is the correct word 
now-a-days, is it not ? With kind regards, 
** Believe me sincerely yours, 

"Jane Foebestee, 

" P.S. — I shall take it as a particular 
favour if you will come, and by so doing 
prove that my unfortunate mention of a 
certain little episode, which shall remain 
nameless, has been forgiven." 

Clever old lady 1 She felt convinced that 
this artfully worded postscript would clinch 
the matter. 

" The girl's as proud as Lucifer," she said 
to herself with a chuckle while sealing up the 
note, *' and rather than let me think she is 
afraid to meet Colonel Clinker, will come, 
unless my experience of human nature be 
fallacious." And Mrs. Forrester's previsions 
turned out as correct as they generally were. 
Her observations on mankind being second 
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only in perspicuity to those on horseflesli and 

cairttle. 

Now since the preceding afternoon, Kate's 
indignation had cooled to a very considerable 
extent, as is often the case with people, who 
having indulged in a fit of anger, before long 
experience a natural revulsion, which makes 
them begin to enquire how far their conduct 
has been justified, and whether passion may 
not have over-ruled common sense? The 
human mind is so constituted, as to often- 
times render a sort of dual vision possible, 
which presenting both sides of a question, 
opens out a plea of extenuating circumstances, 
until like a ball on the rebound, whose every 
spring grows feebler and feebler, wrath dies 
away altogether, Kate had by no means 
arrived at this peaceable frame of mind, never- 
theless, she was undergoing that preliminary 
fitage when the conduct and actions of self, 
jglanced at retrospectively, did not appear so 
wholly and entirely satisfactory as they had 
done only a few hours previously. The in- 
tervention of a night's good sleep exercises 
ift eadative and beneficial influence on the 
Aepoaiecv PeiQ|de retire to rest, determined 

MfDifij^tiov^ line oi 2i»c\ii.oTi^ 




4 THE EIGHT SOET. 

yet so soothing and tranquillizing are the 
arms of Morpheus, so salutarily and whole- 
somely does slumber work on the irritated 
btain, that morning frequently brings, if not 
a complete transformation, at least a marked 
modification of hostile views, while calm re- 
flection tends to temper irascibility with 
moderation. 

Various emotions filled Kate's mind when 
she recalled the passage of arms she had had 
with Colonel Clinker the day before. She 
resolved in future to treat the offending 
party with a cool civility, which should be 
far more galling than mere paltry words, and 
which should suffice to maintain her womanly 
dignity against any relapse into vulgar retalia- 
tion. She was conscious of not having como 
out of the fray with flying colours, but now 
these grandiose resolutions arrived at, it 
really appeared an unpardonable act of folly, 
and one quite unworthy the masterly position 
she intended assuming, to decline to meet 
Colonel Clinker at the house of a mutual 
friend. Would not the very act of her en- 
deavouring to avoid him be a sign of cowardice 
and defeat ? and would not her doing so in- 
vest that gentleman with an importance he 
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was very very far from possessing ? So far 
as Colonel Clinker affected her — Kate 
Browser — he was an absolute cipher, and 
likely to remain so. Under these circum- 
stances, why should he be so greatly hon- 
oured as to influence, or even be supposed to 
possess the power of influencing a single one 
of her actions ? The thing was ridiculous, 
absurd, preposterous ! So she said to herself 
repeatedly, each time with increasing convic- 
tion. After all, Mrs. Forrester had been 
right in saying she was her own mistress, 
and could follow the bent of her own inclina- 
tions. What if Colonel Clinker had backed 
himself to marry her ? It took two to make 
a match, and in the meantime, might there 
not be a certain fitful pleasure in discomfiting 
the adventurer, in fighting him with his own 
weapons, in rendering coolness for coolness, 
sarcasm for sarcasm ? The idea fascinated 
her. It would be like acting in a farce, and 
she felt thoroughly equal to - the part, 
diamond cut diamond 1 Her mind was made 
up, and henceforth she vowed to preserve a 
demeanour of rigid, cold and unbending- in/ 
difference. Mrs. Forrester's appeal had 
Btruck a right chords and found Elate in a 
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inood suitable to its reception. But the forar 
of consulting Mary Whitbread* had still to h& 
gcme through, therefore she said to her 
innocent friend— 

"Mar J, immense excitement ! A perfect 
vortex of dissipation I How should you like 
tO' go to a dinner party to-morrow night ? 
Is your best bib and tucker ready, or do you 
consider it too great a sin against the prcK 
prieties for two marriageable females to dine 
oot alone ? " 

" Kate 1 I da wish you would not turn* 
every tkinff into ridicule ! WTiat do you 
mean?'' said Mary intones of mild repri- 
mand. 

** M^an ? my dear ! Why, what I say, of 
course. We're asked out to dinner. You 
and L" 

" A nd who has been good enough to honour 
us with an invitation ? " 

" Mrs. Forrester. She wants us to go to- 
morrow night. She called here the other 
day, only you did not see her, because you 
happened to be out. However, I suppose 
it*s all right, and the conventionalities have 
Dfot been outraged so far ? '* 

"Is Mrs. Forrester married ? ** 
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" I presume she either is or has been, you 
little goose, but what on earth has that got to 
to do with it ? " 

*' Oh, nothing. I was only wondering. 
Of course, even a widow does not occupy 
quite the same position as when her husband 
is alive/* 

" Do you mean to say we are to decline the 
invitation simply because Colonel Forrester 
happens to be defunct ? '* exclaimed Kate> 
shrugging her shoulders, 

" Now, Kate, don't fly off at a tangent, I 
merely wanted to discover who Mrs. For- 
rester was. There is no harm in that, 
surely." 

" Mary, you're too full of social scruples 
altogether. Carried to such an extent they 
become ridiculous. What on earth does it 
matter to us who Mrs. Forrester was ? What 
she is, is quite sufficient, and I tell you she 
is a funny, amusing, jolly old thing, excellent 
company, clever, and devoted to sport. 
What more can a body want ? She is the 
first person who has shown us any civility, 
and I consider we are bound to accept the 
invitation, if only for politeness's sake." 

" Certainly, Eate* I am perfectly willing/* 
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" Talk of proprieties indeed ! " continued 
Kate, waxing eloquent. " What a mercy it 
will be when we can afford to ignore the 
hateful word altogether. We shall be old 
frumps then with grey hair and crow's feet, 
and wrinkles ; but no matter," laughing in 
spite of herself at this seemingly unrealiz* 
able picture, ** we'll do something desperate, 
something startling, Mary, just to show we 
appreciate our emancipation from les conve- 
nances. I think I'll turn Eobinson Crusoe." 

" Come, Kate, you're talking nonsense. 
Let's hear some more about the party. Is 
anyone else going to be there ? " 

" Dear me ! I quite forgot to tell you that 
Mrs. Forrester says she has asked some of 
the Foxington beaux on purpose for your 
beaux yeux to annihilate. There's a chance 
for you, young woman.'' 

** Kate 1 what a shocking bad pun." 

" It's not a pun at all, miss. It's a jeu de 
mots. So don't display your ignorance. 
You won't object to making the poor young 
men's acquaintance, will you, Mary," she 
added slyly, " simply because you don't hap- 
pen to be posted up in the number of their 
ancestors, or the exact social position occupied 
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by those worthy progenitors ? Even if blue 
blood does not course through the veins of 
their offspring, their pockets may be none the 
less well stocked," 

** Now I'm not going to listen to you any 
longer," said Mary playfully. ** You're in a 
nasty mood this morning, and turn every- 
thing one says awry. So sit down and write 
your note to Mrs. Forrester, for the messen- 
ger is waiting to take back an answer." 
« 

" Yes, let it be then. The die is cast/' 
«aid Kate dramatically, as she sat down with 
a flourish to the writing table, and wrote 
Mrs. Forrester an exceedingly civil little 
letter, in which she took the opportunity of 
:assuring that lady the incident referred to 
bad proved so unworthy animosity that it 
had long ago passed from the confines of her 
memory. 

And Mrs. Forrester, when she read the 
contents, once more chuckled complacently, 
and said to herself, ** Aha 1 that Miss 
Browser is a deep 'un, deeper and prouder 
€ven than I thought for. All the better. If 
it comes to pitting her brains against mine, 
we shall see who gains the day. Poor 
Jack I He's a dear good feUow» but it'^ 
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lucky for him I took the thing in hand, he- 
never could have pulled through by himself- 
The fact of the matter is these heiresses get 
spoilt, and are as artful and as crooked in 
their ways as an old vixen in the month of 
March. There's no running them straight- 
anyhow." 

With which reflection Mrs. Forrester 
withdrew her Sunday gown, replaced it by 
her work-a-day skirt, and retired to the pig- 
sty to administer a dose of sweet nitre to an 
expectant mother, whose hopes threatened to 
be blighted by a troublesome cough. 

On the following morning Kate went out 
with Sir Beauchamp Lenard's hounds. Being 
a wet day, Mary Whitbread preferred re- 
maining in the house, and Kate elected to 
hack out to covert. In the event of meeting 
Colonel Clinker, she had decided on bowing 
politely but frigidly, and avoiding any 
attempt at conversation. Curiously enough,, 
however, that gentleman's conduct appeared 
to have been regulated by a precisely similar 
train of thought, for when he saw Kate he 
made an icy salutation, and never once 
throughout the day offered to come near hen, 
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ISTo one seeing the pair would ever have- 
guessed they not only were acquainted, but 
bad ridden amicably home together, side by 
side, for several miles. Colonel Clinker 
treated her like the veriest stranger, and evi» 
dently declined to presume upon an intro- 
duction so informally obtained. At first she 
was not ill-pleased by this state of things, 
feeling it removed much cause for embarrass- 
ment, but as the hours passed on and she 
began to fancy that he not only kept at a 
distance, but did so with intention, then her 
feelings underwent a curious and unaccount- 
able revolution. She felt hurt, and thought^ 
m spite of their little tiff, he need not have 
been quite — quite so stand-off. If she were 
ready to forgive, so at least might he. Women, 
indeed, are strangely contradictory beings, 
hard to please, and oftentimes scarcely 
knowing themselves what it is they really 
wish for. Had Jack Clinker come up to 
Kate early in the morning and tried to maker 
hiff peace, she most assuredly would have- 
shown him the cold shoulder, and probably 
seized the very first opportunity of establish- 
ing a quarrel, but, as he behaved in exactly 
the same way she herself had prescribed^ ^\idt 
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never volunteered to address a single remark 
to her, or after the first formal bow give the 
least sign of recognition, why she must 
needs feel exceedingly mortified and dis- 
pleased. As for Jack Clinker, had his 
conduct been the result of the most profound 
strategy, instead of wounded vanity, he 
could not possibly have displayed more truly 
Machiavellian tactics, or ones more calcu- 
lated to bring the young lady to her senses. 
Nevertheless he was guiltless of any such 
astute diplomacy, and simply kept aloof 
because he did not know how his advances 
might be received, and because he was too 
proud to place himself in a false position. 
Kate, on the contrary, had so construed his 
parting words as to imagine he would seize 
the first opportunity of renewing her ac- 
«quaintance, and when she found he had no 
intention of doing so, felt decidedly humili- 
ated. Such is woman's nature. An adorer 
whose love is true, and the knowledge of 
whose conquest is assured, meets but with 
cold reward ; while the fickle, unsteadfast, 
inconstant, slippery wooer, occupies her 
whole thoughts and attention. 

That afternoon Kate Browser once again 
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Whereby it may be seen the young lady 
was inclined to take a very desponding view 
of life on this particular evening, which did 
not, however, prevent her bestowing an un- 
usual amount of thought as to which gar- 
ment in her possession, black, white, piink, or 
blue, proved most becoming to her special 
style of beauty. In fact, the maid felt 
greatly astonished by her mistress's unaccus- 
tomed solicitude. 

" She's a-going to meet somebody, I 
b'lieve, for she was mighty fussy, and quite 
put about, 'cause 'er 'air 'ad got out o' curl 
with the rain, and would not take the hirons 
proper," confided Miss Susan Smart to old 
Maggie that evening over a choice slice of 
grilled mutton. 

" You mind your own business, lass," re- 
joined she, *^and don't fash your head about 
the affairs o' them placed over you. No 
good ever comes of trying to know too much 
i' this warld. A wee slip o' a bairn like 
yourself should not pass remarks or tell tales 
out o' school." 

Thus admonished. Miss Susie hid her rosy 
face in a mug of beer^ and smacked her 
moist lips in defiance. 
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" It's all one to me," she said with a toss 
of her head, and looking very mysterioira. 
"•* But I knows what I knows.'* 

" Which is mickle Uttle any way,*' retorted 
old Maggie. ''So joost try and keep it to 
yourself, and give your bump o' knowledge 
the chance o' increasing, for I reckon it is 
sairly needed, and ye are but a puir feckle 
oreetur at best." 

"There's them as speaks different to 
that," said Miss Susie, thinking of the pretty 
speeches John, the footman, a young man of 
precociously amatory tendencies, was wont 
to whisper into her ear on the back stairs of 
an evening, when old Maggie headed the pro- 
cession of female servants on their way to 
bed. ^* It's not everyone is so * dour ' of 
tongue as yerself , Mistress Maggie." 

" And do ye suppose I should ha' been 
where I am noo, and kep' my place, all these 
years and years had it na been so ? " returned 
she with asperity. " But I will na prolong 
the argument, for it is joost waste o' precious 
time.'' 

Whereupon old Maggie having finished 
eating, took up a stocking and began darn- 
ing it in vigorous silence. 
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Kate had ended by choosing a simple white 
gown made of some soft, clinging material^ 
which fitted her to perfection, setting forth 
the lines of her slim yet rounded figure 
admirably. A single row of pearls encircled 
her slender white throat, above which the 
shining hair was arranged in smooth dark coils*^ 
She looked well, as did also Mary Whit- 
bread, attired in black, which suited her fair 
complexion far better than brilliant colour- 
ing. Twenty minutes sufficed to bring them 
to their destination, where they deposited 
their outer wrappings in the hall; after 
which they were shown into a small but well- 
lit room, plainly and comfortably furnished 
in an old-fashioned, substantial style. A 
bright fire flamed on the hearth, round which 
Mrs. Forrester and three or four men were 
already congregated, deep in a horsey-foxey- 
conversation, such as usually prevails in the 
Shires during the hunting season, when all 
other topics pale before the all-absorbing 
subject of the chase, and even politics are 
lightly touched upon and as lightly left 
alone. 

" How do you do. Miss Browser ? So very 
good of you coming on such a short informal 
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invitation," said their hostess significantly, 
as she advanced to welcome her guests. She 
was dressed in a high dark silk, with a white 
cap, stuck a little awry on the top of her 
head, suggesting the idea of having been 
perched there rather by accident than by 
design, and in this attire so much more 
closely resembled her sex than in the day 
time, that Kate at first scarcely recognized 
her quondam acquaintance. ** I don't pre* 
tend to give grand dinners," continued 
Mrs. Forrester. ** My chef de cuisine is 
not nearly accomplished enough for that I 
Ton see a lone old .woman does not require 
much in the eating way, and gastronomic 
luxuries are really wasted upon me. I care 
for nothing but a bit of plain mutton or beef, 
and detest all your made up kickshaws. 
However, I told you beforehand, you must 
not expect much, and that we should only 
be a small party." 

" I'm so glad of it," said Kate, pleasantly. 
" I think large London dinner parties a most 
terrible infliction. One's ordinary fate ia 
always to be taken down by' some epicurean 
octogenarian, who after tucking his napkin 

VOL. II. c 
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carefully under his chin, applies himself 
studiously to the pleasures of the table, and 
never makes a remark except to criticize 
each dish in succession as it is banded round. 
Conversation, under such circumstances, 
labours like a foundered horse, growing more 
and more spasmodic in its efforts, until at 
last it comes to a complete standstill. No, 
no I Depend upon it, from six to eight is the 
right number." 

" We have hit on a h^ppy medium then, 
for we are exactly seven,*' replied Mrs. For- 
rester cheerfully. " But now let me intro- 
duce you and Miss Whitbread to my friends 
Captain Fuller, Mr. Graham, Mr. McGrath, 
and Colonel Clinker. The latter is a celebrity, 
30 I need say nothing about AeVw, especially 
since he is looked upon as our Foxington lion, 
by the rural population, whose minds are fas- 
cinated by his achievements." 

"Does the lion growl?" asked Kate, 
maliciously. 

" Jack," said the old lady, " come here 
and answer that question for yourself. Miss 
Brewser wants to know if you growl ? " 

" Yes, and show fight too, when unfairly 
attacked," he replied, with meaning. " The 
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lion may be a noble animal* but there are 
limits even to his endurance." 

Kate blushed. " Lions are useful on oo^ 
•casions," she said with a sort of half apology, 
determined on producing some change in hia 
<50ol demeanour. " I think you and I have 
met before." 

" I remember the circumstance well, Miss 
Browser." 

" Indeed ! Tour memory appeared to me 
imcommonly short." 

" Not shorter, if you will forgive me for 
saying so, than other people's." 

" What ? " here interrupted Mrs. Forres- 
ter. " Do you mean to say you two are old 
^^quaintances ? " She felt disappointed at 
finding an introduction had evidently been 
effected without her intervention. Her be- 
setting foible consisted in liking to be con- 
sidered as the mainspring of a clock, without 
which the works could not fulfil their func- 
tions. For the clock to go and she to have been 
uninstrumental in setting it in motion^ was a 
direct infringement of her natural rights. 

" Not precisely old acquaintances," cor- 
rected Kate, emphasizing the adjective, 
" merely very casual ones/' 
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"Yes! extremely casual ones," assented! 
Colonel Clinker, witli a readiness which 
somehow exasperated her not a little. " Sa 
casual indeed, that Miss Brewser appeared 
when we. last met in the hunting field, to 
have entirely ignored the existence of such 
a humble individual as myself." 

" Why, I bowed to you. What more 
would you have had me do ? " 

" Oh ! nothing," with irritating sang froid. 
"A frigid inclination of the head waa 
sufficient to satisfy my utmost aspirations. I 
am not ambitious." 

" Few men are at your time of life, but 
you appear highly contradictory." 

" Do I ? If so I cannot lay claim to any 
originality. Even ladies are inclined to be 
so at times." 

Kate coloured again. She began to find 
this exchange of witticisms less favourable 
to her own powers of retaliation than she 
had expected. Her temper was rising. 

" Come, come ! " Mrs. Forrester exclaimed, 
once more intervening. " I can't have you 
two sparring at each other. Jack ! I'm 
curious, and want to know how you made 
this young lady's acquaintance ? " 
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" That's easily explained," said he. " Miss 
Brewser happened to stand in need of a little 
assistance, one day coming home from hunt- 
ing, and I was fortunate enough to be able 
to render it, in place of a groom. Indeed I'm 
not quite certain th at she did not mistake me 
for one. She probably intended offering me 
a vacant situation, which is the only way I 
<5an account for the profound sorrow she ex- 
pressed on discovering my ineligibility.'* i 

He spoke in tones of airy levity, neverthe- 
less his eyes fastened themselves upon Kate's 
with an expression of quiet sarcasm. She 
was clever and quick witted, and in her 
intercourse with men, was often accustomed 
to feeling a superiority of intellect, but for 
once beneath that calm collected exterior, she 
recognized a master spirit. She would like to 
lave trampled upon him, to have beaten him 
down morally into the dust, to have shown her 
own greater power, and then perhaps have 
ultimately displayed forgiveness, :but now, to 
her no small surprise, the tables were turned, 
and she it was, not he^ who appeared likely 
to suffer defeat. i 

In the meantime dinner was announced^ 
which gave her an opportunity of collecting 
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hei^ "v^its, for Colonel Clinker offered his arm 
to the hostess, Mr. McGrath came forward 
to claim Kate, while Mary Whitbread fell 
to the portion of the fascinating Captain 
Fnlier, who, however, having lost a consider* 
able sum at his club in town on Saturday 
night — or rather Sunday morning — happened 
to be in a less sprightly, and more taciturn 
mood than usual. After a little preliminary 
bustle, they seated themselves at table, when 
Kate found the enemy had taken up a strong 
position on the right, while Mr. McGrath 
supported the left division. 

" You're looking a little pale this evenings 
Mrs. Forrester," said he. " Nothing the 
matter I hope ? You're not feeling seedy ? '* 

"A liver attack,'* she replied with her 
customary bluntness. "Not very serious, 
only requires plenty of fresh air and exercise.^ 
One gets fat and lazy in the summer.. 
That reminds me of rather a good story. 
I met an old farm labourer of mine the 
other morning, and he happened to make the 
very same remark. * Yes, Dan,' I said to 
him, * I've been a good bit troubled with 
biliousness lately, I fancy the cold clay soil 
is to blame.' Dan looked at me^ a.nd touched 
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his cap. * Mrs. Forrester ma'am,' said lie, * I 
could give ye a receipt, as would put yer 
right in a trivet. It cured me in no time.' 
* Yes, Dan, what is it ?' * Why marm, jest 
yer get oop, every morning at five o' the 
clock, and knock about dung heaps for a 
couple of hourn. It be the finest exercise 
in the warld, arid jest exc'Uent for the con- 
stitootion.' " 

Everyone laughed. 

" I expect Dan's olfactory nerves were not 
very sensitive," remarked Captain Fuller. 
" Did you ever follow his advice, Mrs. For- 
rester ? " 

" Well, I can't say that I did, though I 
confess to being greatly tickled by the idea. 
Its primitiveness struck me as highly re- 
freshing, and poor Dan's receipt was kindly 
volunteered. By-the-bye, Miss Browser, 
that was a nice useful-looking nag you were 
riding to-day. Not so showy perhaps as the 
chestnut, but with capital good points, and 
looks like a wear and tear sort of customer.'* 

" You've described him to a nicety," said 
Kate in reply. " The Duckling is a stout, 
honest little beast, never sick or sorry, but 
until he gets excited inclined to take life 
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almost too easily if anything. He lacks the 
chestnut's dash." 

" Have you ever ridden him with a 
&pur?" 

" No, I can't say that I have. To tell the 
truth, I feel somewhat afraid of applying it 
indiscriminately, and am convinced I should 
always be using it unintentionally." 

" Oh ! no you wouldn't. You take my 
advice, and ride him in one, if only for a 
time or two. The least touch is often 
sufficient to rouse a sluggish horse. They 
are apt to get cimning when ridden by 
ladies, and an occasional reminder does them 
all the good in the world. I know many 
people object to a onesided spur, and say it's 
worse than useless, but my experience tends 
to prove exactly the reverse. I consider it 
a most valuable auxiliary, especially with a 
certain class of animal." 

" Faith ! and a better authority does not 
exist in the whole of Great Britain," inter- 
posed Mr. McGrath, looking round the table 
with an expression of conviction which 
seemed to say. " There ! I defy anyone to 
contradict that statement ! " 

** Now Terry, keep your national blarney 
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for those who appreciate it," returned the 
old lady vivaciously, "and don't waste 
your soft sawder upon me. I'm too 
ancient for that sort of thing, and past the 
market." 

" Begad ! but it's rale unkind that ye are, 
Mrs. Forrester, mavourneen," exclaimed Mr. 
McGrath, adopting the very strongest brogue. 
^* And a clever fay male like yerself can always 
command a market." 

" Thank you, my good friend ! You are 
exceedingly flattering, and were I a young 
girl my head would be quite turned with such 
-a complimentary speech." 

" Shure Mrs. Forrester, and if ye were but 
a wee bit spalpeen, it would be for trying to 
persuade ye to become Mrs. Terence 
McGrath, that I should aspire." 

" Then it's lucky for you that I am not, and 
jovL are deterred from committing so crown- 
ing an act of folly," retorted the old lady 
amidst a general roar of laughter. " Tour 
heart's too big for your body, Terry; and 
altogether too much for your common-sense, 
.so let us change the subject. Jack," turning 
to Colonel Clinker, "I've got something to 
tell you, something I was particularly re* 
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quested by a fair admirer to consult yoit 
about. Are you all attention ? *' 

" Am I not always so when addressed by^ 
the Mother of the Hunt ? " returned he 
gallantly. " Who is the lady, and wherefore 
does she seek advice from so incompetent a 
person as myself ? " 

" A great friend of yours, Lady Anne 
Birkett. I met her to-day in Tweedle's 
shop, bent on the charitable errand of buying 
flannel and blankets for some poor parish- 
ioners. She's a good girl that ! However, to 
get to the point, always the chief difficulty of 
story-telling when the temptations to digresa 
are so numerous — she. Lady Anne, is mad 
about getting up a lady's steeplechase. You 
remember there was some talk of doing so 
last winter, only the project fell to the 
ground through want of proper backing. But 
this year it appears the old Earl has taken 
up the affair con amor By and has signified his^ 
intention of allowing the race to be run over 
his land, provided some competent person-'--- 
such as yourself for instance — will undertake^ 
to choose a suitable coxxn^ and see that the 
fences aronot liiiyiiilMi^^ 3^ 
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won'fc do, he says, for the ladies to come ta 
grief; neither will he allow the thing to be 
made public in any way, but if a few of us 
choose to get it up among ourselves, and can 
ensure some four or five starters, why he will 
present a handsome silver cup to the winner. 
Now, Lady Anne, when she heard you were^ 
coming here to-night, particularly asked me 
to seek your opinion on this momentous 
question, and engage, if possible, your active 
co-operation. In fact, she wants you to 
become the moving spirit, and take the whole 
thing in hand from first to last." 

" Very kind of Lady Anne, Fm sure ! But 
who and what is the field to consist of ? 
Have you any notion ? " 

" Why, there's Lady Anne herself. She's 
as keen as mustard about it, not that she will 
possess the ghost of a chance of winning,, 
unless the Earl puts his hand in his pocket 
and furnishes her with a decent mount. Miss 
Palliser, too, is always game for anything in 
the riding way. Her ambitious spirit would 
simply revel in the excitement of a race. I 
lay any money that she jumps at the idea.*' 

" I wish the old scarecrow would jump off 
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the hooks ! Nasty spiteful creature ! I hate 
the very sight of her out hunting ! Well, go 
on — who else ? '' 

" Then there are Mrs. Paget and Mrs. 
Phipps; perhaps one or two others, and, 
lastly, with a little persuasion — myself." 

" Yourself ! Capital ! That puts a different 
complexion on the matter altogether. Why 
every man in Foxington would turn out in a 
body to see the Mother of their Hunt come 
galloping in between the flags on a winning 
mount. We shall have another feather added 
to your cap yet." 

" Or another censorious dart placed in the 
hands of my enemies," said Mrs. Forrester, 
whose eyes failed to be completely blinded 
by the honour and glory of this redoubtable 
prospect. " I shall be called an old fool for 
my pains, and not without some show of 
reason, for what's the use of going gallivant- 
ing over a country at my time of life ? 
However, Lady Anne left me no peace until 
I half promised her I would make one of the 
number." 

" And quite right too, the race would seem 
but a very half-hearted sort of an affair 
without your support." 
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" Oh, nonsense, Jack, things would go on 
exactly the same. Only I help to swell the 
rank of lunatics, and the more the merrier ! 
Perhaps Miss Browser may be induced to- 
take part in the proceedings. What say 
you ? " appealing to Kate. " Will you throw 
in your lot with our daring band of horse- 
women ? " 

" There's nothing in the world I should 
like better," answered she, with glistening 
eyes. She had already pictured to herself 
the glorious sensation of piloting King Olaf 
past the winning post, and had listened 
breathlessly to everything that had passed 
between Mrs. Forrester and Colonel Clinker- 
" But^' she added rather lamely^ catching an 
expression of stern disapproval on Mary 
Whitbread's face, opposite — " but — but — " 

**Well, what?" interrupted Jack Clinker. 
** Don't be afraid to mention any scruples 
you may entertain. Perhaps,'* and Kate 
fancied she could detect the least possible 
sneer, " the project appears fraught with too 
much danger, and, if so, my sympathies are 
on your side altogether." 

" Your sympathies are entirely misplaced," 
said she tartly, feeling deeply wounded by 
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any implication on her courage. " I am not 
^uite so timorous as you seem to imagine, 
and was not deterred by the possible danger ; 
only," gathering confidence, "should not 
we be apt to scandalise the good people of 
the neighbourhood, and make ourselv^es some- 
what conspicuous ? " 

"You are right, Miss Browser, and dis- 
play sound wisdom in being afraid of their 
strictures. No doubt you will gain a very 
bad name." 

He was laughing at her, and she could not 
brook chaff from him, of all people in the 
world, he who up till this moment had 
more or less ignored her existence, and 
studiously addressed nearly all his conversa- 
tion to Mrs. Forrester. 

"I do wish you would not employ that 
word * afraid,' " she said irritably. " I detest 
it, and once for all let me tell you I'm not 
afraid of anything ; certainly not of a few 
ill-natured remarks from people who are 
perfect strangers to me. So please banish 
the idea from your mind." 

" The beauty of it is,"' said Mrs. Forrester 

intervening, "people cant talk, for nobody 

28 to know anything about the race outside 
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■our own immediate circle, and snobbishism 
reigns so supreme that when folks hear the 
Earl of Huntingshire has been the chief 
patron and supporter of it, scarcely a dis- 
sentient voice will be raised. He, in order 
to maintain as much privacy as possible, 
proposes that even the place of meeting 
should be kept a profound secret, and only 
divulged some four-and-twenty hours prior 
to the race. However, my dear," turning 
blandly towards Kate, " we wish everybody 
to please themselves, and if you have the 
least hesitation about riding, do not scruple 
to say so." 

" Hear, hear ! " chimed in the Honble. Jack 
approvingly; " them's my sentinjents, and 
,if I were you. Miss Browser, I should de- 
cline." 

" But you are not me,'' she retorted in an 
undertone, " and all I decline is the advice so 
gratuitously offered. Perhaps you will allow 
me to judge for myself, besides," looking 
round with an air of defiance and speaking 
aloud, " my mind is made up. I intend to . 
compete since Mrs. Forrester has been good 
enough to ask me to do so." 

" That's right, my dear I '' exoVaimaOL >2^^ 
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lady approvingly. "I told Lady Anne I felt 
almost sure you would join our party, and 
after all it would be a shame not to give that 
beautiful chestnut an opportunity of showing 
some of us his heels. He ought to have an 
uncommonly good chance of winning. Can 
he stay ? '* 

"Yes, I think so," answered Kate more 
placidly. 

" Have you heard what the distance is ta 
be?" asked Colonel Clinker. "So much 
depends upon that, especially with untrained 
horses, generally as fat as so many bullocks* 
I should say a two, to two-and-a-half miles* 
course, would be amply sufficient. A longer 
one will only give rise to a variety of mis- 
haps. I lay ten to one la Palliser comes in as 
blown as a Liverpool chaser." 

"Well, all such details will probably be 
left to you to decide," said Mrs. Forrester. 
" Lady Anne wants you to go over the first 
day you can in order to settle preliminaries. 
You know the big grass fields, within half a 
mile of the Castle ? There was some talk of 
making one of them the starting point. But 
you will arrange all that, since everything is to 
be placed in your hands." 
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An exceedingly invidious honour, pretty 
sure to call down on my devoted head no end 
of abuse ! I never knew the man yet who 
took it upon himself to mark out a steeple- 
chase course, who did not come in for almost 
universal condemnation. The riders con- 
sider the obstacles too large, the public 
thinks them too small ; the one finds fault 
with the distance, the other complains of its 
brevity, and so they go on. It's impossible 
to satisfy everybody, even under the most 
favourable conditions; but when it comes 
to pleasing half a dozen ladies, and provid- 
ing both for their safety and amusement^ 
I confess to shrinking from so difficult and 
delicate an undertaking. It already weighs 
upon my mind like an * incubus.' Imagine 
the tremendous responsibility of selecting the 
fences, when one thinks at each particular 
one some frail-limbed woman may go roley- 
poley over it. I don't fancy the job in the 
least, and nothing but my friendship for 
Lady Anne would induce me to countenance 
it for one minute. However, since you ladies- 
appear resolved, put me out of my suspense 
at once, by telling me when the celebrated 

VOL. II. D 
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female Foxington steeplechase is likely to 
come off?" 

" I won't have you speak of our purpose 
in that disparaging manner/* said Mrs. 
Forrester I'eprovingly. " And I back the 
ladies to acquit themselves quite as credit- 
ably as if they were men. Now, Jack, don't 
be disagreeable, for if you begin by giving 
yourself airs, and turning up your nose in 
disdain, the whole thing will collapse, and 
Lady Anne be terribly disappointed.'* 

" I should be sorry to disappoint her 
ladyship. She's a real good sort, and I 
certainly would go out of my way to render 
her any little service that happened to be in 
my power. Has she fixed the time ? '' 

" Oh dear no \ In fact the idea has only 
just been broached. But I fancy she wants 
the race to come off pretty soon, probably 
about the beginning of December, but any way 
before Parliament meets. Their plans after 
Christmas are generally rather unsettled." 

"The horses will have to be trained, of 
course," remarked Colonel Clinker, speaking 
with professional authority. "That is a 
sine qua non. I suppose you are prepared 
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to put the chestnut into regular Vfork, Muss 
Brewser?" 

" Really," said she, "I haye hardly thought 

of it as yet. Won't that mean losing his 

rservices in the hunting field altogether? 

And just at present I am too short of horses 

to be able to dispense with my best one/* 

" Short, are you ?'* interrupted Mrs, 
Forrester, who, seldom allowed the chance of 
4oing a little coping to go by unmolested. 
"Are you on the look out for another? 
Because if so, I wish to dispose of an animal 
that would suit you down to the ground. 
Carry you just like a bird. He's ;a bay, 
rising seven, and a first-rate fencer, as the 
Colonel there will tell you. As a rule I 
dislike selling to friends, but the Peer is a 
bond fide article, whom I am only parting 
with owing to having several younger horses 
coming on. He's a made hunter, and cheap 
at a hundred and twenty guineas, the price 
I'm asking for him." 

It flashed through Kate's mind that if the 
Peer were really so good as represented it 
seemed hardly worth Mrs. Forrester's while 
to sell him at the very commencement of the 
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season, but she was not aware that hiff 
original price being twenty-five guineas, a 
pi^ofit of a hundred pounds was one at 
which the lady would have parted with every 
quod in her stable. 

" You are very kind," she answered diplo- 
matically, thinking it as well not to appear 
too keen, " but I have not yet finally decided 
on increasing my stud, until I see how I get 
on, and how I like the country. I may 
probably have to purchase an extra horse or 
two later on, but just at present I am in no 
particular hurry for a few weeks." 

" May I be allowed to offer another piece 
of advice, in spite of the severe snubbing you 
took occasion to administer a short time 
ago," whispered Colonel Clinker a second or 
two later, when their hostess's attention was 
engaged in another quarter. 
- " Certainly," said Kate, feeling rather 
cdnscious of the rebuke, but still somewhat 
surprised at the request. " What is it ? *' 

" Don't you let yourself be persuaded into 
buying any of Mrs. Forrester's horses, that's 
all. She's a dear old soul, and I'm awfully 
fond of her, but I should be sorry to see one 
of her so-called * made hunters ' palmed off 
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upon you. Do you understand, or have I 
once more committed an offence ? " 

" Not at all, but please explain your mean- 
ing more fully/' 

"Why, you see, Mrs. Forrester is both 
able and clever. She rides awful brutes, 
and manages to get rid of them somehow to 
advantage. But they are not suited to other 
ladies, and therefore I should be sorry to see 
you buy one. Purchase a horse with Mrs. 
Forrester if you like, there is no better judge 
in England, when the cheque comes out of 
somebody else's book, but not of her. The 
risk, nine times out of ten, is too great.*' 

" Do you mean to say that she'd do you? ^* 
asked Kate opening her eyes. 

" Oh, dear no ! She simply understands 
the art of taking advantage of her fellow 
creatures upon occasions, and only in an 
innocent, natural sort of way. She is the 
essence of good nature and means no harm, 
nevertheless her weather eye- sometimes 
happens to be open when other people's are 
blinking. It's no business of mine,iof course, 
but if you were to become thd . ptoud 
possessor of the Peer, the chances are before 
long you might find cause to regret thet!^T^&f» 
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acticxn, and although you apparently do not 
give me much credit for good intentions, I 
nevertheless dislike seeing a young lady of 
your tender years imposed upon." 

"I'm not so young as all that. I was 
twenty-two last birthday," said Kate, impelled 
to make the statement by a species of brusque- 
honesty, characteristic of her disposition. 

" A mere child," said he looking at her 
and thinking how much too young she was 
to face the world alone. He noticed also how 
bright and large her eyes were, and how per- 
feet the pose of the small head. " You are 
not angry with me for what I have said ? '* 
he asked, feeling as if he should like they two 
to be good friends in the future. ** I have 
not annoyed you this time, have I ? " 

She hesitated for a second and then said — 

" No." 

" I know how independent you are," he^ 
pontinued apologetically, " and half feared 
you might resent my interference." 

" People ought to be independent, and able^ 
to shift for tbdmeehres in this world/' 

^ X nnliwhiiiii bftn ftir as out sex is con- 

»B a question 
b0 darned to 
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too great an extent, whether it is not apt to 
give women a certain brusqueness and hard- 
ness, scarcely in harmony with the feminine 
character, at least from a manly point of 
view ? " The sentence no doubt was uttered 
without any particular intention, but 
curiously enough Kate chose to put a per- 
sonal construction upon it, and the spirit of 
opposition once more grew rife within her. 

" Oh ! " she said flippantly, ** I suppose you 
are like most other men, and care only for the 
pretty blue-eyed, flaxen-haired, doll type, 
which looks up to you and worships you, like 
demigods. Brains don't signify, the fewer the 
better, for then dolly is less likely to see the 
flaws in her idol, or to detect that what she 
takes for pure metal, is nothing but a base 
alloy. These clinging lichen-like creatures 
appeal to a man's vanity if not to his nobler 
instincts, and in return they are rewarded 
by a lukewarm, half-contemptuous affection* 
The natural position of things is reversed, 
and cest Vhomme qui se laisse aime, pas la 
femme ! It saves a vast amount of trouble, 
and the limpets make excellent and obedient 
wives* They^ at any rate, are not too in- 
dependent." 
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" You are sweeping in your condemnations, 
Miss Brewser. . Luckily for me, however, I 
have escaped the wiles of these beautiful 
but inane playthings of whom you speak. 
Matrimony is an expensive luxury, rather 
superfluous than otherwise in my estimation, 
especially now-a-days, when young ladies 
expend a moderate fortune on their clothes, 
and their dressmaker's bill would nearly cover 
the expenses of a season's hunting. A man 
must either be very bold, very rich, or very, 
very foolish to undertake the modern girl of 
the period." 

" Girl of the period, indeed ! What an 
odious expression 1 Just as if there were not 
hundreds and hundreds of nice, quiet, sen- 
sible girls about, if only the men had sense 
enough to appreciate them ! Instead of 
which, because their frocks happen to be a 
little behind the fashions, or their boots 
country made, and their gloves a size or two 
too big, they call them frumps, guys, gaw- 
kies, dowdies, every name under the sun. 
Why should we all be judged by our outer 
garments to such a ridiculous extent as to 
veil our eyes to inward merit ? Answer me 
that question if you can." 
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** But I can't. It's much too abstruse for 
tny feeble comprehension." 

"Well then, do you believe in the law of 
demand and supply ? Are you by any chance 
a political economist ? " 

" A poilfcical economist, indeed I Why, my 
dear Miss Brewser, I am not even a domestic 
one, and find it impossible to practise that 
virtue at home. A poor devil like myself, 
head over ears in debt, has quite enough, and 
more than enough to do in minding his own 
affairs, without bothering about those of the 
nation." 

" Ah ! you don't understand me. What I 
meant was simply this. You men as a body 
<5omplain of the girls. You say they are fast, 
frivolous, and extravagant. Well, I ask in 
their defence who make the girls so, if not 
the men themselves ? They create a demand 
for a certain style of woman, and that demand 
is promptly supplied in order to gratify their 
tastes. If there were no demand, there 
would be no supply. It is merely a funda- 
mental law of nature — that's all. In support 
of my theory, enter any ball-room almost 
that you like, and you will see rows upon 
rows of quiet, good girls sitting partnerleaa 
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by their chaperones, while the loud,- noisy, 
fast ones, have nearly every man in the place 
dangling after them. True the lords of 
creation may return to their homes, and after 
devoting themselves all the evening to Mrs^ 
A. or Miss B., declare they thank heaven 
their sister, wife, daughter, as the case may 
be — does not resemble the divinity, but with 
what result? Why their belongings, who 
probably have spent a dull evening, totally 

• 

neglected, put two and two together, and 
after a bit, begin to make comparisons. That 
stage once reached, the end soon approaches* 
They find that if they paint their cheeks, 
dress showily, talk immodestly, and alto- 
gether are * bad form,' they too become a 
centre of attraction, and need no longer sit 
in retired corners alone, * chewing the bitter 
cud' of desertion and isolation. They be- 
come different beings, but you men alone are 
to blame for the metempsychosis, though in 
the words of that arch sneak Adam, when the 
mischief is done you turn round and say, 
* It's not me, it's the woman." 

She had forgotten where she was, and who 
she was speaking to, being carried away bj" 
the bitter earnestness of her subject. Un- . 
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like many girls of her age, she had seen a 
great deal of the world, and that under such 
peculiar circumstances as to render her un- 
usually clear-sighted. Her cheeks now were 
flushed^ and her whole face sparkling with 
animation, and Colonel Clinker, looking at 
her in astonishment, could not restrain his 
admiration. He dearly loved a highly- 
mettled steed, and Kate in this glowing mood 
reminded him of some gallant and spirited 
young creature. He had never met anyone 
like her before. So clever, so original, and 
yet so honest and simple. She impressed 
him by her strength of character, as well as- 
by her good looks. And he himself possessed 
a strain of candour, which forced him, un- 
accustomed as he was to hearing the short- 
comings of his class thus roundly taken to- 
task by a mere chit of a girl, to acknowledge 
in great measure the truth of what she said. 
It began dimly to dawn upon his mind that 
it was just possible the world might contain 
better things even than horse racing and horse 
riding, and that a dear little woman at hi& 
own fireside might possibly exercise a more 
salutary influence over him than did the life 
of restless excitem^it he was in the habit of 
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Jeading ; a life of wasted ability and unprofit- 
able pleasures, which produced no results 
other than embarrassing his father's old age, 
and squandering the patrimony he otherwise 
might have inherited. This child, this out- 
spoken girl, with her honest voice, fearless 
eyes, and daring opinions, clad in her simple 
white gown, had appealed most strangely to 
his better nature, raising in him suddenly 
a vague unsatisfied longing after nobler 
things. Such sensations seemed too unreal 
to be encouraged — only a passing weakness — 
to be crushed in its infancy, such as the sight 
of a pretty woman, the glance of an eye, the 
turn of a head, will oftentimes give birth to« 
With a forced laugh and a sigh he roused 
himself from his meditations. 

*' You are a hard hitter. Miss Browser," he 
answered, " and I scarcely know how to de- 
fend my sex against so forcible an attack. You 
speak, however, as if your own experiences 
had been unfortunate. At twenty-two one's 
views on mankind and one's knowledge o£ 
its deficiencies are not generally so matured." 

Kate coloured up to the very roots of her 
hair. 

" Yes," she said, after a slight pause, while 
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her voice quivered ever so slightly, " you 
are right. I have been unfortunate in my 
experiences, but please do not let us talk 
about them/* 

" Here, Terry I " cried Colonel Clinker to 
his friend, with ready tact, seeing the con- 
versation evidently commenced to distress 
her, " come to the rescue, and help me to 
defend myself against this young lady's shafts 
of sarcasm. We men as a body have been 
catching it terribly hot all round. I do not 
remember getting such a wigging in my 
life, that is to say, since I was a schoolboy, 
and stuck pins into my reverend master's 
favourite velvet arm-chair, in which he was 
wont to recline at ease. Can't you say 
something neat on our behalf? I never 
came out head of the class in argument, but 
you're a real tip-topper at it." 

"I should not dream of contradicting a 
lady," said Mr. McGrath politely, in answer 
to this appeal. " Bless their dear hearts I I 
love them all ! " Which amorous sentiment, 
delivered at the top of his voice, with a hearty 
expansion of lung, forthwith created so much 
amusement, that the conversation once more 
became general until Mrs. Forrester nodding 
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her head at the end of the table, by which 
repeated aots, her cap lost its equilibrium and 
rolled sideways on to the floor, made a moTe 
for the ladies to retire. 

"Now you young men,'* said she impres- 
sively as she dived down under the mahogany 
in search of the missing article, and suddenly 
came into juxtaposition with Mr. McGrath, 
bent on a similar errand, " you're to make 
haste, and not sit drinking and smoking all 
the rest of the evening. We want you to 
amuse us^ and not yourselves for once in a 
way, and if everybody is agreeable, we can 
play a round game of cards by-and-bye." 

The gentlemen, thus admonished, made 
the most solemn promises not even to allow 
the charms of tobacco, wine, and anecdote to 
detain them, which promises they, for a 
wonder, kept nobly, appearing in about a 
quarter of an hour's time. Meanwhile Mrs. 
Forrester had not been idle. With the 
assistance of the two girls she cleared the 
centre table of its books and covering, and • 
placed four shaded candles in their stead 
ready for a start. Incongruous as it might 
appear with the sporting side of her charactePj 
the old lady dearly loved a quiet " gambol,'* 
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eod SO long as it did not go beyond a certain 
limit, it afforded ber the heartiest satisfae- 
tion, winning small amounts from ber friends, 
though that satisfaction was a trifle less 
apparent when she herself was called upon to 
disburse. 

" Can you and Miss Whitbread play nap 
or poker?" she enquired of the two girls. 
^*They are our great games, though I set 
my face against anything higher than three- 
penny points. Still these are exciting 
enough." 

" I don't thiak Mary knows either game,'* 
said Kate, answering for both. "As for 
myself I have played a few times only, just 
sufl&cient to master the first very elementary 
rules, and to appreciate the value of a flush 
or full hand.'* 

" Ah I I see you are au fait^ and any little 
mistake you may commit some of the gentle- 
men will easily correct. Mr. Grahame,'' 
addressing that individual, who was shyly 
warming the small of his back before the 
fire, and caressing an invisible flaxen 
moustache with great solicitude, "you'll 
bank with Miss Whitbread, won't you?" 

The Chirper, thiis appealed to, started vio- 
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lentlj, turned crimson with confusion, but ex- 
pressed his extreme willingness to assent to 
the proposal. He had sat by Mary W hitbread^s 
side during dinner, and had been fairly 
astonished at his own garrulity. For once 
he had come across a girl who not only did 
not alarm or set her cap at him, but who 
listened with becoming attention to his 
every utterance, and who attended to the 
narrative of his personal affairs with an 
interest as genuine as it was charming. The 
young people had no objection whatever to 
being paired off at cards, and began counting 
their counters with amicable gravity. Not 
so Kate, who when asked by Mrs. Forrester 
if she would condescend to play with Colonel 
Clinker, said in the most marked manner — 

" Thank you, Mrs. Forrester, I prefer my 
independence, and dislike any sort of partner- 
ship, preferring to stand or fall alone." 

" Miss Brewser is quite right," said he 
ironically, "alliances are always to be 
avoided, especially between people so dis-- 
similar in character as ourselves. We should 
fight like cat and dog over some miserable^ 
rubbishy hand. We two are better apart." 

There was no getting over him. Bverj 
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Tem&rk she made he promptlj' capped, and 
hitherto she had been decidedly worsted in 
each separate encounter. 

"Yes, far better apart," she said with a 
toss of the head. " It is fortunate that for 
once we are both agreed." 

*' Jlfosi fortunate," he echoed, but inwardly 
he exclaimed, " Deuce take the girl I What 
the devil does she mean with her partner- 
ships? Does she suppose I want to force 
myself upon her, or is it nothing bub her 
infernal conceit ? " 

And Kate, on her side, tboaght " I nerer 
met anyone so horribly sarcastic in all my 
life. I don't like him one bit, and yet he 
can be nice oioogb when be ebDo«ej(, llotr* 
ever, since be eridently wishes for war — war 
let it be to the kui£e.*' 

So the two anCagimuU ssA utifl ff^owered 

at each otLer »et6s» tine ^fre>^ i/(uz^ t-X^Ah, 

and played on aJU ir^rts (A WXi^^ ^s^A^i jf>.4lV 

for the sakfe tJi op^aiucu'ja, Bblt wh*^ SJvr 

L gam^^^^ '•''- '- 'J ^i:^^ »^ a^ Cfi'm-tivi nf, 



. Bwjvar (ttwwene v* h'vrj 'a^ 
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hatchet next time we play poker together,^' 
said Colonel Clinker. " We should have 
been clean broke had we gone on at this 
rate, and had it not been for the limit." 

The girls had declared they must be going, 
and he made the above remark in an under 
tone when he followed them into the hall, and 
helped Kate on with her wrap. His voice 
sounded soft in her ears. It had a peculiar 
timbre which touched her in spite of herself, 
and he looked so thoroughly manly and 
gentlemanly as he stood there, pretending to 
fumble over her cloak, that she said in reply, 
with all the indifference she could assume — - 

" Very well, we will avoid the bankruptcy 
court, if possible, else our creditors might 
have a rough time of it." 

Was it not an unfortunate coincidence that 
these two, even although unintentionally, 
always contrived to wound each other on 
their tenderest point ? Kate had been inno- 
cent of any evil intention, nevertheless Jack 
Clinker's feelings were sorely hurt by what 
he imagined this marked reference to his 
pecuniary difficulties. 

" That was a nasty speech, Miss Browser," 
he said coldly. " You don't like my advice. 
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])ut for the idrirfl time this eyening I tender 
it. You are rather fond of hitting the rigift 
nail on the head, but take care you don't get 
into the habit of striking too hard. It's bh 
-evil and an unkind practice, ;apt to grow un- 
lawares upon those who indulge in it." 

And now, suddenly, she remembered whalt 
Mrs. Forrester had told her of his finandiiil 
Bmbarrassments, and the construction he had 
evidently put upon her words grew clear to 
her mind. 

" Oh I '* she cried hastily, while a flush of 
sihame dyed her ifaoe, " I did not mean it. 
i'm so sorry — so awfully sorry. Will yon 
•ever forgive me ? " 

His brow cleared at once. 

" Never mind," he said, in quite a different 
4ione. " It was my fault. I'm a stupid fool 
■to be so huffy. Good-bye, Miss Browser." 
He handed her into the carriage, shut the 
door, and then added, " You'll let me come 
and see you, won't you ? " 

She could not have told herself what was 
the instinct that induced her to look him 
straight in the face with a smile and say » 
"Yes." After all he could be nice when 
he chose ; and though fihe was in no danger 
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of falling a victim to his fascinations, she 
began to understand that Mrs. Forrester had 
perhaps spoken truth when she declared Jack 
Clinker to be a dangerous man. She had 
not acted quite as she had intended through- 
out the evening. But there was no fear of 
his proving dangerous to her — not the least. 
That was quite a different thing altogether. 

'Meantime Mr. McGrath was holding a 
J)rivate conference with his friend Mrs* 
Forrester. 

" Well ! " said he, in an anxious whisper, 
" how do you think they are getting on ? It 
struck me it was rather a slap in the face for 
poor Jack when she turned round and told 
him she detested partnerships I What do you 
suppose she meant by it?** 

" Oh, nothing," answered Mrs. Forrester^ 
soothingly. " She runs a bit contrary, that's- 
all. Don't like the whip. Jack was pretty 
free with the lash, you know, and she showed 
some temper. Nothing more than might 
have .been expected, however." 

:i Which declaration was a highly magnani- 
mous one, seeing that Mrs. Forrester had not 
chosen to impart to Mr. McGrath the manner 
in which she had betrayed his confidences. 
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" But do you really think matters are pro- 
cessing satisfactorily ? '* said he. 

" Admirably j how could they possibly be 
going on better ? Why they did nothing the 
whole evening but spar and quarrel like two 
great over-grown babies who could not leave 
6ach other alone. What on earth would you 
have more ? " 

" I don't know. Do you call squabbling a 
good sign ? " 

•' A good sign ? Yes, certainly ; I tell you 
it's a capital one I " 

" Don't you consider when people disagree 
that it looks somewhat like a case of mutual 
aversion ?*' 

*• Terry, youVe really a very simple indivi- 
dual. I tell you it's no such thing. It's, the 
law of attraction and gravitation which 
makes warring elements unite. Why, where's 
jour natural history, man ?" 

"Well," said Terry, but half -convinced, 
** you may be right. You're a clever woman, 
Mrs. Forrester ; but it's not the way the boys 
do their courting over in Ireland. Love-iftai:- 
ing there is done at the first intent, so to speiajc 
and does not require all this beating about 
the bush and groping in subterranean alleys." 
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"Subterranean alleys ! What nonsense 
youVe talking, Terry/* 

" It's true though, all the same. In our 
country the boys make up to the girls in a 
straightforward fashion, and give them a. 
slapping good kiss on the cheek without all 
this round-about sort of palaver." 

"And a slapping good snub Jack would 
get for his pains, if he were to try that game 
on. No, no, Terry, make up your mind that 
your countrymen's conduct cannot be im» 
plicitly followed on all occasions; and believe,, 
besides^ that most women are not won in 
that ploughboy fashion. They like what you 
are pleased to call * round-about palaver.' " 

" Well, it beats me altogether, and I give 
it up as a bad job. All I can say is, appear- 
auces are not entirely satisfactory." 

"And I tell you appearances are esifceed^ 
ingly satisfactory. Could not be more so, m 
fact; and that you know no more about the 
ways of * a man and a maid ' than my old tabby 
cat- there," pointing to one on the rug. With 
which remark she bade him farewell; andr 
having turned her guests out of doors, retired 
to pest, well pleased with what she considered 
Had* proved Br most suceessfiil evening; 
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The Honble. Jack Clinker, at all times 
subject to curious fancies, took it into his 
head to walk home, and j&rmly declined the 
companionship even of Mr. McGrrath. So he 
put on his great coat, lighted a long cigar, 
and trudged away steadily. The yellow- 
moon shone like a clear sphere in the dark 
heavens, anon brightening all the landscape, 
and making the trees and hedgerows stand 
out in delicate silhouette^ again hiding away 
behind a mass of heavy cloud, while the 
merry stars twinkled and played at hide and 
seek in their far off homes. 

"Only twenty-two,'* said he, pursuing a 
train of reflection, evidently uppermost in his 
thoughts, " and hates partnerships I Dash 
it all ! It's not natural at that age to talk 
like a woman of the world. She said her 
experiences had been unfortunate. I wonder 
how and in what way ? I'd give a pony to 
know the story of her life. She must have 
been disappointed or badly treated some 
time or other. Perhaps it was some d — d 
fellow which is the reason she's so awfully 
hard on the rest of us. Poor little soul I 
How pretty she looked when she was laying 
down the law. She reminded me of a snow* 
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drop in her white frock, and her eyes 
sparkled just like two jewels. Talk of dolls. 
There's mighty little of the doll about her I 
What a spirit she has got, and — ^yes — " with 
a smile, " what a tongue as well. Never 
mind, after all she means no harm by it, and 
her heart is in the right place. I don't think 
your milk and watery creatures would suit 
me in the long run. One soon tires of them, 
just as she said. Now, there would be no 
sameness, no monotony about her. She'd 
keep a man up to the mark, and prevent his 
wits from wool gathering. Why she made even 
me — ME — Jack Clinker — feel inclined to turn 
over a new leaf, and regret the past. I 
wonder now whether it would be possible to 
begin afresh and kick clear of the old groove ? 
Things can't last much longer as they're 
doing. A smash sooner or later is inevitable. 
Pshaw 1 what a fool I am to be sure I I can't 
think what's come to me to-night, or what's 
put such ideas into my head. It's not likely 
a girl of Miss Brewser's wealth, surrounded, 
too, with every luxury, would ever care for a 
poor devil like myself. Enough of such 
nonsense. These confounded stars make a 
fellow maudlin." 
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He puffed vigorously at his cigar, and 
looked up into the cool, dark sky. The soft 
night air, laden with moisture, kissed his 
cheek, and seemed to lull his senses to rest- 
The peace of nature shed her charm around 
him, sinking petty every-day worries and 
.actions into triviality. 

" What an awfully jolly evening 1 " he 
soliloquised once more, knocking the ash. 
away from his nearly smoked Havannah. " It 
makes one feel inclined to wander about all 
night, dreaming of half -fledged thoughts and 
wishes. Were it not for that bothering 
money I have everything a man could want 
— ^good father, position, health, friends, and 
spirits — and yet every now and again there 
seems to crop up a curious void, just as there 
did this evening. I wonder what it is, and 
why on earth that girl in her white frock 
made such an impression upon me. Heigh-ho ! 
It's a funny, unsatisfactory world in many 
ways ! " 

With which unoriginal conclusion to his 
moralizing, Jack Clinker found himself 
standing close to his own hall door, which 
he entered by means of a latch-key, and 
making a bad headache an excuse for not sit- 
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ting up to the small hours of the morning 
discussing the events of the evening over a 
brandy and soda with Terence McGrath, he 
went upstairs at once. He did not care to* 
listen to his friend's opinions of " that smart 
young woman in white." He could fancy 
Terry using the very words, and he was in 
one of those fastidious, undetermined moods 
when comments are apt to be distasteful, and 
therefore ungraciously received, and when 
one's feelings are so highly strung that chafT 
irritates and banter jars. 

Those " confounded stars " had certainly a. 
good deal to answer for. 



CHAPTER IL 

By tittie-honoured custom the opening meet 
of Sir Beauchamp Lenard's hounds was in- 
variably held at Stapleton. In olden days^ 
during the life of the late lamented Squire, 
who had always been among the most active 
supporters, as he was one of the hardest 
riders of the pack, Stapleton Hall, far and 
wide, was renowned for a generous hospi- 
taiity. The tables used literally to groan 
under the huge barons of beef, game pasties,, 
tongues, and many varied delicacies heaped 
upon their shining surfaces, while the genial 
liost, clad in scarlet and top boots, made it 
his particular business, and took a personal 
pleasure in seeing that the goodly assembly pro- 
perly refreshed its inner man before encoun- 
tering the dangerous enjoyments of the chase- 
Everyone, from the richest to the pooresb, 
was liberally regaled, and nobody was ever 
gent empty away from the doors of the most 
popular and best-hearted fellow in the 
county. Such was the verdict of the public 
Bat, alas ! life is fleeting, and in course of 
time this excellent gentleman was gathered 
to has forefathers, and his eldest son, Duberly 
Stapleton, took, np the; reins: of office^ The 
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old Squire had never stretched them very 
taut, and his heir promptly found occasion to 
remodel the ancient regime of his sire, and 
set things going on an entirely novel footing. 
The old servants were turned off, others 
hired in their places, and a variety of inno- 
vations introduced. Young Mr. Stapletou 
at that period was a man about town, who 
greatly preferred a nightly stall at a fashion- 
able burlesque theatre to the more whole- 
some but seemingly less attractive pastime 
of hunting, which sport, even in his boyish 
days, he had never thoroughly appreciated. 
Occasionally he honoured the Critchley with 
a visit, appearing on these days in a capti- 
vating suit of brown velveteen, but the 
greater part of his hunting was generally 
done with an exceedingly fashionable and 
distant pack, in preference to the less crowded 
one meeting at his own Hall door. To give 
Mr. Stapleton his due, however, he was a 
staunch preserver of foxes, and the woods 
and coverts all round about Stapleton Hall 
were a sure find. Therefore, although re- 
gretting his personal absence, no one 
quarrelled with the master of the domain 
for this peculiarity of choice, people merely 
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repeating the somewhat trite adage that 
" Every man must please himself." And as 
Mr. Stapleton had certainly arrived at an age 
to do so, there was little or nothing more to 
be said. All folks are not bom sportsmen or 
women by nature, and the most that can be 
expected from these is bare toleration, whilst 
the good humour oftentimes displayed by non- 
hunting farmers, over whose land gallop scores 
of horses, whose hedges are destroyed, and 
whose gates are broken down, is truly surpris- 
ing, seeing they themselves do not share in the 
amusement or participate in the enjoyments 
of the chase. To-day was the opening meet of 
the season, and from a comparatively early 
hour the road from Foxington to Stapleton Hall 
was filled with animals and vehicles. Many 
people came by train from long distances, 
and at the station the usual bustle ensued, 
attendant upon the unboxing of horses, the 
stripping of clothing, adjusting of bridles, 
strapping up of ulsters to be returned by 
rail, and mounting of impatient owners. 
Others, again, jogged quietly on to the 
nearest inn, and there indulged in refresh- 
ment for man and beast before starting once 
;nore for the meet. Later on, too, the hounds 
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passed by at their own peculiar pace, accom- 
panied by the huntsman and two whips, in 
all the glories of bran new scarlet coats, with 
the second horsemen and pad grooms, bearing 
huge portmanteaus full of comestibles, fol- 
lowing at a respectful distance ; while all the 
women and children in the town put out 
liieir heads to see the mottled beauties and 
their attendant cavaliers* The morning was 
unusually fine, being dry both overhead and 
under foot, whilst a gentle easterly breeze 
promised well for the sport of the coming 
rday, none of those fairy-like, but fatal-to- 
scent gossamers making their appearance, or 
atretching from the tall pliant growers in the 
hedgerows to the very .grass growing in the 
ditches at their base. In fact, things looked 
unusually propitious, and people reached 
Stapleton Hall with pleasing feelings of 
anticipation stirring their hearts. Many had 
.only arrived from distant moors and noble 
forests, were the red-deer roamed, the night 
before, and were anxious to hear from their 
companions how matters had been pro- 
gressing during their absence,:both sportingly 
and socially, so that altogether, in spite of 
Mr. Stapleton'^ customary departure, a yery 



large concourae attended the opening meet of 
the season. The Earl and Countess of 
Huntingshire appeared on wheels, seated in 
a spacious canary-coloured, old-fashioned 
family barouche, drawn by a pair of fat and 
lazy horses, driven by a still more fat 
and lazy coachman, in silk stockings and 
powdered wig. Lady Anne also, fresh and 
smiling, in striking contrast to the dilapi- 
dated animal she rode, who, whatever merits 
he might still possess, had decidedly seen his 
best days. Mr. McGrath, too, supremely 
happy on that peaceable and confidential 
treasure, old Juniper; Colonel Clinker, 
mounted on his celebrated white hunter, 
Snowflake, who in last year's best run had 
<5ontrived to pound the whole of the Field by 
clearing in grand style a seemingly imprac- 
ticable double flight of rails ; Captain Fuller, 
Mr. Grahame, Mrs. Forrester, riding a raw 
young creature that was fidgeting and back- 
ing, and cutting deep holes in Mr. Stapleton's 
carefully tended turf, in a manner calculated 
to fill that gentleman with profound disgust 
on the morrow, while the practised eques- 
trienne sat with the placid indifference of a 
ael&confident nature, utterly unheedful of 
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her three-year-old' s vagaries, any one of 
which would have frightened most ordinary 
amazons out of their senses. There also were 
Mrs. Paget and Miss Palliser, the latter 
calling on her friend to pronounce an un- 
biassed opinion on the fit of her new habit ; 
Mr. Phipps, the horse-dealer, and Mrs. 
Phipps, a quiet, lady-like little woman, both 
mounted on fine-looking hunters, for sale at 
a price; Kate Brewser, with old Stirrup 
bestriding the hack in attendance; Mary 
Whitbread, driving Brandy and Soda, and 
a whole host of other people, whose names 
would take too long to enumerate in full, 
besides being easily seen in the Euntingsktre 
Sporting Chronicle^ which paper appeared once 
a week, thanks to the unflagging energy of 
Mr. Quildry, the editor. Stapleton Hall was^ 
a fine old structure, built in the Gothic style 
of architecture. It stood on an eminence, 
from which an extensive view of the sur- 
rounding country was obtainable. In a 
hollow immediately to the rear of the house 
lay a large piece of ornamental water, on 
whose smooth surface a pair of stately, long- 
necked swans swam gently to and fro, turn- 
ing their slender necks from side to side. 
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while their white plumage gleamed like snow 
in the morning sun. From the left bank of 
this lake a well-timbered wood, known by the 
name of Stapleton Hillside,, and intersected 
by many wiudin? paths, rose steeply up, 
while to the front of the residence an un- 
broken expanse of undulating grass, not 
unlike the billows of the sea, presented itself 
to the eye. 

About three hundred yards beyond the 
house a depression in the ground formed a 
sort of valley, from whose sides sprung a 
couple of thickly gorsed coverts several acres^ 
in extent. They were renowned as a verit- 
able stronghold of foxes, from which the 
** varmint " was hard to dislodge ; but 
numerous as these were in point of num- 
bers, and apparently fine, healthy, well- 
grown animals, it was a most unusual thing 
for a home-bred Stapleton fox ever to do 
much more than vacillate between gorse and 
hillside, until the patience of hounds, 
huntsman, and field fairly came to an end. 
During the whole forenoon, directly a move 
was made, Reynard slunk hither and 
thither, at least half-a-dozen being on 

VOL. II. 1^ 
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foot at one time, and the screeching, 
hooting, shouting, and galloping never 
ceased for one moment, to the intense delight 
of the swarms of foot people who made the 
opening meet an excuse for forsaking their 
legitimate occupations, and taking a regular 
holiday. But when little by little the crowd, 
began to disperse, and the Stapleton foxes 
had once more fully sustained their un- 
enviable reputation, Dick Slant, the hunts- 
man, by order of Sir Beauchamp, trotted the 
hounds straight away ofE to Maddington 
Gorse, from which place a worthy yokel had 
just brought the welcome piece of intelli- 
gence that a fine old dog fox had been viewed 
by himself stealing up the warm and 
sheltered rides only a few minutes previously. 
To Stirrup's intense consternation, King 
Olaf having during the preceding day given 
utterance to one or two ominous sounding 
coughs, Kate at the last minute had found 
herself obliged to fall back upon Grisette. 
Now all through the morning the grey had 
proved exceedingly fractious and irritable, 
refusing to stand still for one single second, 
anon plunging her head violently forwards 
with an impatient jerk, which almost dragged 
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ifae reins out of Kate's hands, again suddenly 
1)ossing it on high, till the safety of her nassd 
organ was far from assured, and the bridge 
thereof placed in immiDent danger. The 
short gallops hitherto indulged in between 
the gorse and the hillside, alternating with 
periods of prolonged inaction, had seemingly 
roused the mare's impetuous temperament to 
the utmost, and rendered her a far from 
pleasant mount. Added to this, she displayed 
the still graver fault of lashing out in the 
gateways, so that having badly kicked dn 
^inofFending quadruped who had pressed 
upon her more closely than she deemed ad- 
visable, Grisette had quickly gained for 
heiself a disagreeable notoriety, and was 
pointed out as " that brute " by people who 
had been eye-witnesses of the transaction. 
When, therefore, directly hounds went into 
Maddington Gorse, the welcome " Tally ho ! 
ially ho I " followed by a prolonged and de- 
lighted screech of " Hark forrard ! Gane 
away," reached her ears, Kate felt the pros- 
pect of a scurry, however short, to be a 
positive relief. One thing was certain, 
Orisette could not possibly behave worse, 
and the chances were in favour of some of 
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her irritability subsiding, once hounds were 
fairly under weigh. At the first sounds of 
Dick Slant's horn, the Field started into 
sudden vitality, and galloped as usual for 
the most convenient gate. Alas ! it chanced 
to be securely bolted, and the work of dis* 
mounting and heaving it off its hinges, owing 
to the extreme impatience of the crowd, 
proved unusually long, several minutes of 
valuable time being thus unavoidably lost, while 
people stood by and cursed and swore as if 
the most terrible calamity had happened, and 
their very lives depended upon the instan-^ 
taneous removal of the unwelcome obstacle. 
Now immediately to the right stretched a 
very big, but nevertheless jumpable fence. 
It was a bit too big, however, at starting, 
when jumping still bore the charm of novelty, 
and practice had not as yet rendered seats 
secure and nerve confident. The huntsman, 
though, could not afford such considerations 
when his hounds were in full cry, so without 
more than a passing hesitation he charged 
' the fence and got over, followed by a gentle- 
man on a white horse, who cleared the whole 
thing beautifully, and these two thus gained 
quite a fifty yard's start on the barricade 
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division. Mounted either on King Olaf or 
the Duckling, both of which steeds in- 
spired her with courage, Kate would dearly 
like to have followed suit, but it appeared 
decidedly rash to attempt to do so on an untried 
animal, who so far had certainly not suc- 
ceeded in making a very favourable impres- 
sion on her- mistress. There are occasions, 
however, when one's actions are determined, 
without any efEort of will, and this was 
one — at least so far as Kate was concerned — 
for while she was standing a little outside 
the crowd, fearful of Grisette's heels inflicting 
further injury, and waiting for the gate to 
fall to the ground, all of a sudden the mare 
took the bit between her teeth and in a set 
resolute fashion, which defied any attempt 
at resistance, and pulling like a demon, 
before Kate fairly realised what she was 
about, charged down full tilt at the fence. 
Finding herself absolutely powerless to con- 
trol the animal's movements, she wisely 
desisted in her endeavours to do so, and 
thereby probably saved herself a fall. She 
sat perfectly still, gave Q-risette her head, 
and the next minute with a crash and a 
smash, which sounded decidedly alarming in 
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the ears of a novice, and which sent the 
topmost twigs flying in every direction, the- 
mare landed far into the next field. Tho 
noise of breaking branches caused Colonel 
Clinker — for it was he on the grey — to turn 
round in his saddle, and when he perceived 
the girl, to cry out " Bravo " approvingly. 
But seeing Kate safely over, and no harm 
done, he did not diminish his speed, for now 
the hounds were simply racing in their front 
across the big grass pastures, pointing as if 
for Stiornow, a thickly fenced, and very un- 
negotiable bit of country, which took a deal 
of doing, as Colonel Clinker had often found 
to his cost. In these large moist fields the 
edishes grew long and yellow, clinging to the 
horse's legs, reaching almost up to their 
hocks, rendering it extremely difficult to avoid 
the small cut drains which intersected them,, 
and making riding fast a work of considerable 
danger, more especially with an animal not 
absolutely in hand;* but the pace was too 
great to allow of hesitation. It really began 
to look as if they were in for a good thing, and 
as if for once scent was all that could be desired. 
As they tore through the air, Kate's energies 
were entirely devoted to sitting far back in 
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the saddle and preventing Grisette from 
running away altogether. She was in that 
unpleasant position when the consciousness of 
utter weakness, pitted against brute force, 
presents itself to the mind. If the mare 
made the slightest false step they might 
break their necks together for all the power 
she retained of preventing any such calamity. 
Still, the situation was decidedly exciting, 
for now, close under Stornow village, the 
hounds made a sharp detour to the right, 
which completely upset the calculations of 
the road and point riders, who constituted the 
great i)ulk of the Field, and who by this 
manoeuvre were hopelessly thrown out, so 
that none but the immediate followers were 
left in attendance on the flying beauties. 
Meanwhile Grisette was pulling like a mad 
thing, and Kate's face, from the exertion of 
endeavouring to hold her, resembled a full- 
grown peony. Her arms ached and tingled 
from the sockets to the wrists, and worse 
than all a tremulous dead sensation had 
begun to overtake them, depriving them of 
the little strength they still possessed. The 
fences, too, now came in rapid succession one 
after the other almost as fast as they could 
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negotiate them — big, fair-flying fences, 
guarded by ditches, out of grass into 
grass. A magnificent country, but one that 
undoubtedly demanded a finished hunter. 
As she swept over, or rather through each 
impediment in its turn, the utmost Kate 
could do was to keep the mare's head 
straight and trust to Providence, for Grisette 
had an ugly way of chancing top-binders in 
a manner only too well calculated to strike 
terror into the heart of her rider. Never- 
theless, up till now, inspired by the example 
of the good white horse in front, she had 
held her own, despite sundry narrow escapes, 
and kept her place close in his wake. 
Grisette's faults were many, as Kate had not 
been long in discovering ; but the most 
heinous one of refusing could not be num- 
bered in the category of her short comings. 
The very sight of a fence seemed to add to her 
natural impetuosity, and though unpleasantly 
chary of height, width presented no obstruc- 
tion whatever. There was not much fear of 
l^er leaving her hind legs floundering in a 
ditch, so that after a bit, finding she got over 
somehow^ even though not quite as cleanly asr 
her rider was accustomed to, Kate grew 
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tolerably inurred to the mare*s peculiar 
find rather alarming style of jumping, and 
became almost reconciled to the recurring 
«ound of the breaking twigs as they flew 
before Grisette's forelegs like arrows shot 
from a bow. Her blood by this time was 
all aglow, fear had lost its restraining in- 
fluence, caution had fled to the winds ; her 
one idea, her one thought, was to continue 
after that good grey at any hazard. Rather 
than lose a yard, she felt prepared to smash 
every bone in her body. The pace at which 
they were going intoxicated her. Those who 
hunt themselves, having doubtless often 
realized the sensation, will recall times when 
they have ridden their very best under similar 
circumstances, and will sympathise with what 
lesa adventurous spirits might term this dare- 
devil, foolhardy mood of the girl's. 

Colonel Clinker, on Snowflake, once become 
i5onscious that Kate Brewser was following 
•close in his footsteps, had several times 
turned round in the course of the run and 
shouted to her to come fast or slow, as the 
case might be, at any particular fence, and 
during these brief glances he perceived that 
in spite of Kate's courage and good horse- 
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manship Grisette had completely over- 
powered her mistress, and was far from being^ 
a safe conveyance. But there was little- 
time for reflection. Since they left Stornow 
hounds had never faltered for a second, but 
flown along with a breast-high scent. Very 
few were with them. Dick Slant, the hunts- 
man, and Colonel Clinker cut out the work^. 
the latter with Kate in attendance, and 
behind them not more than a dozen horse- 
men, each one riding his hardest, with eyes 
eagerly bent on the racing pack, who, in a 
compact body, streamed on, on, on, without a 
straggler or laggard among the number, iu 
stern and terrible silence. The yokel had 
been right when he testified to Maddington 
Gorse holding a good old dog fox, who had 
brought them along in a style not often seen^ 
even in the crack hunting county of Great 
Britain. But now he seemitigly changed hi&. 
point, and again bore away to the right. The 
pace began to tell upon Aim, as well as 
upon the horses, and he sought a convenient 
refuge, leaving the sound and springy turf 
which hitherto he had closely adhered to- 
and making for the difficult country all round 
about Shepperton, a village conspicuous by a 
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Bolitary windmill, standing on a big round 
hill, which formed a landmark to the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood. The fences here 
were regular " man traps," guarded on one 
or either side by stiff wooden rails, commonly- 
termed "oxers." Two ploughfields, heavy 
and binding, now lay in front of the pursuers, 
the first of which was separated from the 
grass land by a tall and uncommonly hairy 
bull-finch. Dick Slant, on his clever hunter, 
pulled him up to a trot, and after some per* 
suasion and jobbing in the mouth, managed 
to bore a way through, and then pop off the 
bank over the ditch on the far side, whilst the 
well-trained Snowflake did likewise. It was 
eminently a place where a good steady horse 
showed to advantage, but it was uselesa 
asking Grisette to go slowly or to double. 
She rushed at the bull-finch in her usual 
wild manner. The reins were torn out of 
Kate's hands, and she herself nearly dragged 
off backwards. Nevertheless, she got over 
safely, though in rather a sorry plight. Her 
hat was battered in, and a sharp thorn had 
caught her face, and scratched it to such an 
extent that the blood flowed freely. 

"The brute I" said Colonel Clinker in- 
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dignantly, as he saw the red drops making 
their slow way down her disfigured cheek. 
"Why on earth does she want to go a 
thousand miles an hour at everything she 
comes across ? " 

* That's just what I can't tell you/' gasped 
Kate, applying her pocket-handkerchief to 
the injured part. " All I know is, it's ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant." 

But they had no time for a further ex- 
<5hange of ideas, for hounds though running 
a trifle more slowly, were still advancing 
fiteadily over the sticky clay fallows. Now 
there are certain horses who cannot get along 
at all in heavy, wet soil. Even animals that 
are very decent stayers on the top of the 
ground, collapse altogether when theiv hoofs 
sink fetlock deep in the soft earth. Directly 
they entered the plough, Grisette began to 
labour and falter in her stride. She stretched 
her head forwards, the white foam lathered 
the reins like soapsuds, while the mare's 
mane hung damp and straight in steaming 
wisps upon her dripping neck. She had 
<5learly shot her bolt, and now dropped heavy 
on the hand, although she ceased pulling and 
Bnatching at the bridle. As they crossed 
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the second of the two ploughed fields, she 
subsided from a gallop to a canter, from a 
canter to a feeble lurching trot. Still it 
would never do to stop with the pack now 
well ahead, and Kate determined to struggle 
on to the end, coiUe qui coHte. She was by no 
means insensible to the danger of riding a 
beaten animal, only she could not bring her- 
self to desist from following the hounds, when 
up till then she had held so good a place and 
entertained so pleasing a consciousness of 
having gone really well. Nevertheless, what 
but a few short minutes ago, in spite of 
Grisette's little eccentricities, had appeared to 
her the summit of human enjoyment, now 
gradually assumed a painful and alarming 
character. She began to speculate on the 
probable duration of the run, and devoutly to 
wish for a prompt termination to the pro- 
ceedings, or at least, a prolonged and highly 
welcome check. If something did not happen^ 
and that soon, she would be forced nolens 
volens to give in, for to feel that wretched 
Grisette sobbing and labouring under her, to 
see the limp neck and distended nostril, to 
hear the catching breath and palpitating 
heart, going like a sledge-hammer, to watch 
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the convulsive jerkings of the quivering tail, 
and the spasmodic heavings of the panting 
flank, were all alike pitiful and vexatious in 
the middle of a good run. Fortunately there 
was grass once more ahead, and only a small 
straggly fence intervening between it and the 
plough. With a faltering leap, followed by 
a real bad peck, and a desperate struggle to 
regain her footing, Grisette negotiated it, 
bearing away on her moist brow the marks 
of mother earth. 

"That was a near thing,*' thought Kate. 
"However, a miss is as good as a mile, 
according to the old saying." 

Her spirit rose within her in spite of this 
mishap, for she hoped that the light going, 
added to some judicious nursing on her part 
might succeed in pulling the mare through 
after all. But these hopes were destined to 
be of very short duration, for to her dismay 
only about a couple of hundred yards off, 
loomed an immense stake-and-bound fence, 
newly trimmed, with a binder running all 
along the top, as thick as a man's arm, and 
apparently ten thousand times more unyield- 
ing ; an obstacle, even on the fittest and 
freshest of horses entitled to great respect* 
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•Colonel Clinker, when he saw it in the dis- 
tance took a pull at Snowflake and waited for 
Kate to come np almost alongside. 

" For heaven's sake," he said in a voice full 
of anxiety, " take care what you are about ! 
Tour mare's dead beat, and I don't half like 
jour going at it." 

" I can't, possibly show the white feather 
now,*' came the answer between her set teeth. 

" At all events," he said, " let me go first. 
There's just a chance of Snowflake's carry- 
ing away the binder, or making a hole some- 
where. Put the mare steadily at the fence, 
and keep her well in hand, for she's bound 
to scramble terribly." 

But the gallant Snowflake for once failed 
to satisfy his master's aspirations. He 
•collected himself for an effort and flew the 
obstacle like a bird, with at least a foot to 
spare. There was little fear of his bringing 
topbinders away. So great however was 
•Colonel Clinker's anxiety, that he pulled him 
back almost to a standstill, in order that he 
might watch how Kate fared. Urging the 
mare on by heel and voice the girl rode 
bravely at the fence. But even before 
Orisette took off, she knew for certain they 
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vere boand to come to grief. There was no 
answering response to her call, no elasticity 
of motion, or willingness of spirit, nothing 
bat a disheartening reluctance to proceed. 

A horrible crash, a violent fall, a recollec- 
tion of the mare rolling backwards and for- 
wards over her body, followed by the death- 
like feeling of a heavy crushing weight pinning 
ber to the ground, were Kate's next im- 
mediate sensations. Too utterly beat to 
attempt to rise from the place where she had 
fallen all of a heap, Grisette lay like a lifeless 
thing on the helpless girl, grunting with 
terror, and every now and again striking out 
^th her hind legs, by which action she 
Bwmentarily threatened to dash to pieces the 
l,«id of her unfortunate rider. Each time 
she did so, it seemed as if the deadly iron 
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His face was ghastly pale, with not a ves- 
tige of colour left in it, still his presence of 
mind did not forsake him. In any emergency 
he was quick at deciding upon a course of 
action, and he saw at a glance that owing to 
the danger of Grisette kicking out yet more 
violently, it would be useless attempting to 
draw Kate's prostrate body from underher 
by main strength. The best chance appeared 
to get the mare on her legs as quickly and as 
quietly as possible. The risk might be great, 
but it must be run, there was no help for it. 
" The brute will struggle," he said. " How- 
ever, it's a case of kill or cure, and we can 
only act for the best. Delay can do no good.'* 

Kate in her dangerous position heard the 
words. 

" You are right," she said looking at him 
with a faint smile. " Delay can do no good^ 
and you need not be afraid of my hindering 
you in any way. I promise to keep as still 
as a mouse." 

The relief of hearing her speak these few 
words, of knowing she retained her senses,, 
was so immense, that it lightened half the 
load of care weighing on Jack Clinker's heart.. 

VOL. II. G 
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thing on the helpless girl, grunting with 
terror, and every now and again striking out 
with her hind legs, by which action she- 
momentarily threatened to dash to pieces the 
head of her unfortunate rider. Each time 
she did so, it seemed as if the deadly iron 
hoofs must prove fatal. 
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hastening to dismount. " I never saw a 
worse fall in my life, she will be killed to a 
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" hold my horse, will you ? There is not a 
minute to be lost. We must get her away 
somehow.'* 
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"That's right," he said more cheerily. 
" Trust to us, and all will come well yet. We 
shan't let any harm happen to you if we can 
help it." 

She tried to answer, bat her face paled 
suddenly, as just then Grisette gave a fresh 
struggle, and the iron hoofs missed her head 
by the eighth of an inch. 

" Bless the girl," said Colonel Clinker to 
himself. " What a good plucked 'un she is 
to be sure I She has never screamed once, 
still I fear she must be in great pain." 

And he was right, though she would have 
scorned outward expression of the fact, for 
her breath came fast and slow, and a sickly 
sensation was stealing over her. To come 
so nigh a sudden and awful death, to realize 
all its terrors in that first, swift, over- 
powering impulse of physical fear and human 
weakness common to mankind, was an ex- 
perience not lightly to be encountered even 
by the bravest. Kate did not call out or faint, 
but in those few moments when she lay under 
Grisette she lived a lifetime. Suffering, retro- 
spection, memory, hopes and doubts were all 
condensed in that brief period. Like in a 
mirror, the actions of her girlhood presented 
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themselves to hei^ mind, her dear dead uncle, 
the old home, Herbert, Maggie, Mary Whit- 
bread, and a host of confused and varied 
thoughts. How was it that the life she had 
oftentimes professed to disdain, appeared so 
sweet at the first prospect of there being a 
chance of losing it? Why did she suddenly 
cling to it with such a strange tenacity, when 
one good blow of Grisette's hoofs could so 
easily put an end to all earthly struggles ? 
She could not have told, or given herself any 
satisfactory reason for this state of things, 
which at twenty-two was only thoroughly in 
accordance with the principles of nature, 
being but the strong vitality of youth calling 
out loudly against possible death. 

Meantime several people flocked round the 
spot where the disaster had taken place, for 
bad as human nature is represented, there 
are always a certain number of folks ready 
when an accident occurs, even when hounds 
are running hard, to give up their own im- 
mediate enjoyment and come to the assist- 
ance of their less fortunate fellow creature. 
Perhaps the consciousness that one good turn 
deserves another, and that their own time 
may be near at hand has something to do 
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with the truly Samaritan spirit, which un- 
questionably exhibits itself in the hunting 
field. A man who will jump on you almost 
as soon as look at you, will nevertheless often 
give up a good run in case of an emergency 
arising. 

Colonel Clinker, aided by several kindly 
volunteers, now seized Grisette by the head 
and flank, and with all his force attempted to 
raise her from the ground. Twice she made 
a sort of half effort, and twice, her legs seem- 
ing to slip from under her, did she roll back 
on the girl, but at the third essay, and after 
a short though desperate scramble, during 
which Colonel Clinker held up Grisette's 
neck with an iron grasp, she managed once 
more to regain her footing, and stood on all 
fours snorting and shaking from top to toe, 
like an aspen leaf. Kate lay perfectly still, for 
those two last rolls had crushed her sorely. 

"Are you terribly hurt?" asked Jack 
Clinker fearfully, bending over the prostrate 
form. " Dear me ! she is insensible ! '* he 
added in alarm, when no immediate answer 
was forthcoming. 

His words braced Kate to fresh effort, as 
did his anxious, perturbed face. 
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"No, I*m not," she answered bravely, 
though her lips quivered as she spoke, " At 
least," correcting herself, for she had never 
felt as she did now, and was not very sure 
what might happen next, " at least not quite. 
I shall be better in a little, I dare say." 

" Are you in much pain ? Try and describe 
your sensations, perhaps I may be able to do 
-something that will give you ease." 

" Tou are very good," she said, looking up 
at him gratefully. " It*s so diflEicult to say 
exactly what is the matter. Tou see I don't 
know myself. The pain I suffer is princi- 
pally here," laying her hand on her chest. 
*^ Every time I breathe it seems just like a 
knife going through me." 

" That sounds like broken ribs, I'm afraid," 
put in a blunt, plain speaking farmer. " I 
broke two of mine last midsummer twelve 
month through falling down a ladder off a 
bay rick, and I can tell as much about it as 
most people. Eibs is very awkward things. 
One never knows the extent of the injury, so 
to speak, leastways according to my doctor." 

" Never mind what your doctor told you, 
you stupid fool," said Jack Clinker in an 
indignant sotto voce. ^'What's the use of 
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frightening the young lady beforehand ? Do 
you suppose it will do any good? Pleasa 
keep your experiences to yourself, for the 
present at all events." Then aloud to Kate — 
" Ah I the brute rolled right over you several 
times. However I hope you will feel better 
in a few minutes. You've had an ugly 
fihaking." 

"Thanks," she replied. "You're all so 
kind to me, and I hate myself for making 
Buoh an absurd fuss ; but I think I shall do 



now." 



She tried to raise herself upon her elbow 
as she spoke, but the movement caused such 
intense pain that she was glad to desist from 
the effort. 

" Give her a drop of brandy," suggested 
one. " Undo her habit," said a second. 
" Loosen her collar," advised a third. " Cut 
her staylace," hazarded a fourth. " Stand her 
up," exclaimed a fifth ignorant but well- 
intentioned on-looker. 

" Do nothing of the sort, gentlemen," said 
Colonel Clinker decidedly. " Let the lady 
have plenty of air, and don't all crowd round 
her together. She wants to be left quite 
still for a bit, and allowed to remain where: 
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she is — a few minutes until sbe comes round. 
In fact/' he added, with a keener insight into 
Kate's probable wishes than possessed by the 
rest of the assembled company, " I really 
hardly know that it is necessary to detain you 
any longer. It's a pity for you all to lose your 
sport, and I will remain with the young 
lady. I feel sure she would rather you lost 
no more time." 

" Oh, yes I " acquiesced Kate, warmly. " It 
makes me quite unhappy that so many people 
should have their fun spoilt on my account. 
Please go." 

Thus admonished, one by one the little 
crowd dispersed, until Jack Clinker was the 
sole member of it left. 

" I wish you'd go too," said she, directly 
they found themselves alone, with a remnant 
of her old pride. " I've been quite bother 
enough as it is. I daresay Stirrup will 
appear before very long, and I don't the least 
mind being left alone. I can't bear the idea 
of your not seeing the finish of so good a 
run." 

" Hounds are miles away by this time," he 
answered indifferently ; " and though I admit 
it was a good run, it is by no means the first, 
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and, please God, by no means the last I shall 
take part in. So don't vex yourself about 
that. Tm not altogether such a selfish savage 
as to leave a lady all by herself in circum- 
stances like the present." He hesitated ever 
so slightly and then added, " especially you." 
She could not have told why, but his answer 
comforted her. She had begged him to leave 
her, but she had not wanted him to go, all 
the same, and now he disclaimed the inten- 
tion of doing so, so peremptorily, that she 
desisted in any further attempt at persuasion 
as futile. 

** You are very good," she said once more ; 
** and I suppose you will take your own way, 
whatever I urge to the contrary." 

" Way? Why, of course I shall; Fm used 
to having my own way in everything, as 
you'll soon find out," he answered cheerily. 
His admiration for her cool courage was 
rising fast. At that moment all thought of 
fox and hounds had vanished from his mind. 
His next act was to take off his red coat, roll 
it up into a ball and place it under the girl's 
head. "There, that's better — is it not?'* 
lie said. " Makes a sort of pillow ? Do you 
feel cold at all ? I wish to goodness I had 
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-sometliing to throw over you and keep you 
warm. After all I was a fool sending those 
fellows off in such a hurry ; but I began to 
be afraid they might annoy you. They mean 
well, but they have not a bit of tact." 

** Tm very glad you did/* she said with a 
:smile. " Some of their suggestions were 
positively alarming. But won't you catch 
cold yourself without any coat ? *' 

For that simple act had touched her wo- 
man's heart, and predisposed her more in his 
favour than all that had gone before. It tes- 
tified to a chivalrous and kindly nature. 

" Not I. Do you think I'm barley sugar to 
melt in the sun, or the rain, as the case may 
be ? But we must not let you stay here too 
long, for there is such a thing as rheumatism 
in this world. Do you think you could get 
up now if I were to help you a little ? Don't 
hurry yourself, unless you feel inclined, only 
perhaps it may be wise to make an effort." 

" I'll try," she said, submissively. " I feel 
much better than I did a little while ago." 

" Capital I The quiet has done you good 
after all ! I have had so many falls of one 
sort and another myself that I know from 
^experience what a relief it is, when one is 
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tnocked out of time, to be allowed to lie still 
for a minute or two. Officious friends either 
carCt or wonH understand that fact, and 
give you no peace until they have hauled 
you on to your horse again. Often and 
often have I wished them all a hundred miles 
away." 

" Talking of horses, what has become of 
my unfortunate steed ? Has she broken her 
neck or run away ? " 

" Neither, though the former would but 
have been a fitting reward for her misdemea- 
nours. She's not very far off or likely to 
wander in her present condition." 

The Honble. Jack cast an indignant glance 
over his shoulder at the unconscious authoress^ 
of Kate's misfortunes, who, tied to a gate 
post side by side with the good old Snow- 
flake, offered an exceedingly wretched and 
forlorn appearance, bespattered with mud 
from head to tail, the crutches of her saddle 
all dented in, and her coat, stiffening rapidly 
from the cold air, supervening on lavish 
perspiration. 

** The beast I *' exclaimed he, eyeing her 
with marked disfavour. "I should like ta 
shoot her on the spot.'' 
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" Don*t be so bloodthirsty. What did poor 
Grisette do to encompass our downfall, for 
really I hardly know ? " 

" I can tell you easily enough. She never 
made the ghost of an effort, or rose one 
single inch, but just galloped straight inta 
the fence, caught the binder with her chest, 
and turned a complete somersault into the 
field. A pretty lady's hunter." 

** Now, I won't have you abuse my pro- 
perty. It's not good manners; besides, 
remember, the poor thing was dead beat, 
and really was not so much to blame after 
all. We seemed to me to have been gallop- 
ing tremendously fast, and I don't somehow 
think she's much of a stayer. She did not 
pve me the impression." 

"That, I can easily believe, for those tear- 
ing, rushing brutes generally do pull them- 
selves out, in something under twenty 
minutes, and once they begin to blow it's all 
II P. They ride like a lump of lead for the 
test of the day. I don't tumble to that clasa 
of animal. Nine times out of ten they're 
soft, showy, and cowardly. As for Grisette 
—that is her name, is it not ? — you ought not 
to give her a chance of repeating her ill- 
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conduct in the future. You stuck to her 
like a brick, and rode awfully well, but take 
my word for it, she's not a safe animal for 
-any lady to hunt.'* 

" She has her faults, I admit, but perfec- 
tion is terribly hard to find, either in human 
beings or in horseflesh. At least such is my 
•experience." 

She had succeeded in assuming a sitting 
position, but still felt unequal to the task of 
remounting or standing upright. It was, 
therefore, with some relief she saw Colonel 
Clinker's second horseman now appear on the 
scene, who, touching his hat respectfully, as 
if not altogether sure his presence might not 
be considered incompatible with certain 
orders he had received ere while, said in 
a half-apologetic, half-explanatory sort of 
way— 

" Beg pardon, sir ! but Farmer Smith 'ee 
told me as 'ow you was a staying behind 
with a lady as 'ad met with a bad haccident. 
I was on my road for 'ome, but when I 'eard 
this piece of news I took the liberty of 
riding Hopal part of the way back again to 
Bee hif I could render any assistance. I 'ope 
I acted right, sir.'* 
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*' Quite rigtt, Leatherdale," answered his 
master, in tones of unqualified approbation, 
though the chances were, on any other 
occasion, poor Leatherdale might have re- 
ceived a severe reprimand for this breach of 
discipline. " Quite right, and for once you 
exercised considerable judgment. And now 
to business. Let me see, I seem to know 
this field — are we not somewhere close ta 
East Shepperton ? " 

" Yes, sir, within arf a mile of the village, 
as near as may be." 

" Come, that's fortunate, though, I thought 
I could not be mistaken. Now, Leatherdale, 
attend to what I say. I want you to go 
straight to the inn and tell them to harness a 
horse to a trap immediately, and they are to 
wait at the cross road for Graby until I turn 
up. You know the place I mean — don't 
you ? '* 

" Yes, sir, well nigh upon the old sign post, 
afore you come to the seventh milestone." 

" Exactly ; and hark you, Leatherdale, 
don't forget to ask for the loan of a shawl or 
warm wrap of some sort or other. The 
young lady is sure to feel chilly after a bit, 
when the reaction sets in. If they make any 
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bother about lending it, you can mention my 
name and assuage their fears by the gift of 
half-a-crown. Do you understand, or shall I 
repeat my instructions ? '* 

** Tm to border a trap, and borrow a shawl, 
a,nd tell 'em to wait till you come, sir." 

" That's it, and Leatherdale " — turning to 
speak with the man apart, so that Kate might 
not overhear his final injunction — " it's as 
well to be on the safe side. If you should ' 
happen to meet Miss Browser's groom on the 
way, or anyone going in the direction of 
Foxington, ask him to call at Dr. Baker s and 
leave a message saying his services will be 
required at Sport Lodge in about an hour's 
time. I fear there may be some broken bones 
to set." 

" 'Deed, sir ! I'm sorry to hear that, sir I '* 
said Leatherdale with ready sympathy as he 
rode off to do his master s bidding, deter- 
mined, after the manner of his kind, that the 
ill-news of Miss Browser's accident should 
lose nothing in transmission, but rather gain 
in point and piquancy. 

As soon JEts he had gone. Colonel Clinker 
said to Kate in a voice of quiet authority — 

" And now we must get you to your feet. 
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Tou have lain on that damp ground quite 
long enough, and will derive no more benefit 
irom keeping still. Can you rise by yourself, 
or shall I help you ? " 

E^te shook her head, and declined assist- 
ance in that curiously independent way of 
hers, but only to find a moment later, when 
Bhe struggled up with great pain and difficulty, 
that she could not possibly do without aid. 

For one instant she stood tottering and 
swaying to and fro like a helpless reed in the 
wind ; then all of . a sudden the green fields, 
Orisette, Snowflake, Colonel Clinker, seemed 
to swim before her eyes, a sickly faintness 
«tole over her frame, and she would have 
fallen to the ground had not Jack supported 
her in his arms. She could just feel their 
-strong but gentle clasp, and then she lost 
<5onsciousness. Her eyes closed, and insen- 
sibly the small head, with its crushed and 
battered pot hat, sank on his broad shoulder 
as on a pillow. 

A transient gleam lit up Jack Clinker's 
frank blue eyes when he felt Kate's weight. 
As he held her for once, as if indeed she were 
his very own, a swift, strange thrill of de- 
light shot through his being. With her pale. 
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scratched face, and dishevelled hair, and blue^ 
lips, she moved him more than any woman 
had hitherto done in his whole life before. It 
was the same feeling he had experienced the 
night of Mrs. Forrester's dinner party, but 
now it returned with twofold strength. He- 
took out his silver flask, forced brandy 
through the girl's set teeth, and waited 
anxiously for the first symptoms of returning 
life. 

Gradually a faint tinge of colour, like the 
sunset blush of a white rose, flickered back into 
her cheeks, and the beautiful lashes which hid 
the grey eyes from view curled themselves up- 
wards. At first the orbs beneath them wore 
a vague and wandering expression, but as 
little by little the brain began to reassert its^ 
power, a rosy flush suffused her whole coun- 
tenance. 

" I am better now,*' she said, struggling 
to free herself' from his arms. " I can't 
think what made me so silly. I have never 
fainted until to-day." 

He let her go directly, but even then she 
could not stand alone. He held out his hand 
— that powerful, manly hand she had noticed 
and liked before. 
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** Will you not take it ?** he said with a 
half smile. " You are proud, but you see 
you cannot do without me altogether/' 

She put her small palm in his, and he led 
her like a little child to the place, some few 
yards distant, where the two horses were 
standing tied together. 

" If you could manage to sit on Grisette 
for a few hundred yards,** he said gently, 
" just till we get to the road and meet the 
trap, I think it would be better for you than 
walking. Will you mind my lifting you 
up?" 

" No," she said simply. 

It was a strangely sweet and strangely^ 
novel sensation to Aer, who for so many 
years now had been accustomed to take the 
lead, to decide and act alone, to find someone 
who could do these things for her. It seemed 
pleasant to be protected and cared for, more 
especially when she was ill and suffering. 
Many men might have taken advantage of 
the situation, might have made their kindness 
felt, as a matter calling for gratitude; but 
he did everything so quietly, so naturally, so 
gentlemanly, that she could not choose but 
VOL. n. H 
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accept his services in the same spirit in which 
they were rendered. 

" Do not be afraid,'* he said, when he had 
lifted her on to the mare. ^ I will lead 
Grisette with one hand and hold you with 
the other, in case you should feel giddy. Let 
me know if it hurts you moving." 

He walked by her side in silence, but 
though the motion of the animal sent a 
sharp, catchy pain to her heart, and made 
her grow hot and cold by turns, she shut her 
lips firmly over her white teeth, determined 
no sound of complaint should escape them. 
She could not bear that he should think her a 
coward, and so at length they reached the 
roadside, where, to their no small relief, an 
open pony chaise stood in readiness awaiting 
their arrival. 

" And now," said Colonel Clinker to the 
man in charge, "I propose driving the 
young lady home, provided you can manage 
to ride the grey and lead the mare back. 
They are both pretty well tired out, and will 
be as quiet as sheep." 

So saying he helped Kate into the vehicle^ 
propped her up with the cushions of the 
seatSj and^ after tucking a couple of shawls 
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Tound her, seated himself in the empty place 
by her side, and taking up the reins, drove o£E 
:at a good smart trot. 

" The sooner we get home the better," he 
fiaid, "and as the trap only holds two, I 
thought perhaps it might be pleasanter on 
the whole for you my coming than the man, 
who would not have known what steps to 
take had you turned faint again on the 
way." 

He deemed it necessary to make this ex- 
planation, although he did not deem it neces- 
sary to tell her how reluctant he felt to part 
from her, at least until he was assured she 
was 'safe, and in good hands. 

" You are very kind and considerate," she 
«aid in reply. " I did not know men were so 
thoughtful." 

She was not going to tell him either how 
completely the arrangement satisfied her. 
After all, it was only natural to prefer the 
society of one's kind to that of the proprietor 
of the inn at Shepperton. 

"Ah! I forgot. Your estimation of our 
sex is extremely poor. Well, no matter— raU 
the more reason for me to endeavour to raise 
it." 
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*• Did TOO think that whea — ^when — ** she 
began eagi»ir, boi chewed herself as sud- 

d^T. 

She was thinking — '^ when you made the 
bet?" 

" When what ? '^ he said, seeking for an 
explanation. 

*' Oh ! no matter ; only something that 
jnst happened to strike me/' 

•* Won't vou tell me what it was ? " 

"No, thank yon ; Td rather not, more 
especially as the thought recalled a highly dis- 
agreeable recollection/' 

Her tone had become cold, and her manner 
firigid. 

" In that case I apologise for my 
curiosity," he replied, relapsing into silence. 

" So you don't approve of Grisette ? " she 
said presently, after a somewhat prolonged 
pause. " Do you know, I'm afraid you're 
rather vindictive." 

" No. Approve of her ? I should think not. 
Confound the brute ! She's a real bad un." 

" Now once again I say, don t abuse my 
belongings ; it's not polite." 

" Truth very seldom is. How long has she 
in your possession ? 




9i 
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" About two or three months, I was let 
in by a friend. Friends have a way of doing 
those pleasant little things at timos," 

*^ Yes, if you call them friends. I don't. 
I wish I could lay claim, however, to being 
one, so that I might ask a favour at your 
hands." 

" Is friendship the sine qud non which 
renders the tendering of requests admis- 
sible ? " she asked maliciously. " Are thej 
not often proffered without ahy particular in^*- 
timacy on either side ? " 

" That speech is, I suppose, intended to 
remind me of being without the pale. Thank 
you. Miss Brewser. You have a candid 
manner of putting things highly calculated 
to impress people with a sense of your 
honesty, although sometimes at the expense 
of their feelings.'* 

" And you one of snapping up one's words 
and not understanding chaff," she retorted. 
" What is this favour you ask ? "; > 

" Simply that you promise me never to 
ride Grisette again." 

" Indeed 1 Am I to show the white feather 
merely because she has given me a fall ? ThiaA 
*would be pusillanimous.'' 
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"No, not because she has given you a 
fall, but because she is a mad, headstrong, 
soft brute, not worth her keep. Will you 
promite ? " 

>* But I can put Stirrup on her,'' said she, 
equivocating. " She'd do nicely to jog about 
the roads on." 

" Very nicely. She would not pull Stir- 
rup's arms off, I suppose, or run away, or go 
headlong into the nearest carriage ? No, of 
course not." 

** Now don't be sarcastic. If Grisette's 
not fit for me to ride she's not fit for poor 
dear old Stirrup. But how am I to get rid of 
her?" 

" Easily enough. Make a chop with 
Phipps or some respectable dealer. Depend 
upon it, the first loss is always the smallest 
in cases of this sort. There's no extrava- 
gance so ruinous in the end as that of stick- 
ing to a bad gee. " 

" Well, perhaps not. I'll think it over any 
way." 

He was charmed at gaining even this con-^ 
cession, for he honestly only desired her 
welfare. A pity he pould not leave matters 
as they were — a pity that some foolish in* 
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stinct prompted him to bend over her and 
say, in a soft, persuasive voice — 

"Will you think it over to — to — please 
me ? '' 

It was the first indiscretion he had com- 
mitted — the first speech which deprived her 
of her sense of ease. Mrs, Forrester had 
warned her of his being a sad flirt. Had he 
already begun to practise his wiles ? Or was 
he gradually smoothing the road for that ulti- 
mate proposal he had backed himself to 
make? 

" No, certainly not," she said curtly. " K 
I think of selling Grrisette at all it will be to 
please myself, not other people ; and excuse 
my saying so, but do you not consider I ought 
to be the best judge of my own affairs ? " 

No snub could well have been more direct. 
His face flushed as he answered haughtily— 

" Certainly, Miss Brewser. I regret I 
should have been so foolish as to display the 
slightest interest in them. Henceforth I will 
studiously guard against any recurrence of 
the fault." 

He flicked the pony sharply with the 
whip, and settled down into a gloomy silence. 
She felt sorry^ directly she had uttered the 
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words, and still more sorry at having pro- 
duced this result, and therefore after a bit 
endeavoured to resume the conversation. 

" What a lovely afternoon it has turned 
out," she said, after a quarter of an hour had 
elapsed, during which not a word had been 
uttered on either side. 

No answer. 

Colonel Clinker pretended to be absorbed 
in a profound contemplation of the surround- 
ing landscape. 

" The country about here looks good for 
hunting," she said, wishing more and more 
as they neared home to make her peace, and 
feeling conscious of having ill-requited his 
kindness and attention. " Do you often 
run this way with hounds ?" 

" Sometimes." 

" The fences seem very big in these parts ?'* 

" Rather." 

" I suppose most people don't jump them 
Ijut stick to the roads ? " 

" Yes." 

" How much further are we from Foxing- 
ton ? Far ? " 

"No." 

She looked up into his face. It was very 
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-glum and very stern. She put her hand on his 
-arm for one second, and said with a pretty, 
.penitent smile — 

"Won't you tell me how far? I hate 
monosyllabic replies. They're so very un- 
satisfactory — ^give one no information what- 
ever." 

His brow relaxed a little, though he 
.answered coldly — 

" Foxington is quite close. Tou will see 
it when we pass this next bend in the road. 
We are just home." 

She made no reply for a few seconds. She 
was cogitating an unwonted act of grace. 
They drove through the town, past the church, 
up the hill, then in at the gates of Sport 
Lodge. Another minute and it would be 
too late. 

She turned her head away and stared at 
the scanty laurels, which flourished ill among 
the clay soil. 

" Colonel Clinker," she said in a low voice, 
^* I'll promise not to ride Grrisette again if you 
wish it. I was wrong to speak as I did, 
.and I believe you had only my interest at 
ieart." 

It cost her a great effort, but nevertheless 
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she felt easier when it was over. Her worda 

took him so by surprise that the staid old 

pony was actually suffered to relapse into a 
walk. 

He looked her straight in the face, with 
one keen enquiring glance. " Thank you/*^ 
he said. That was all, but from the tone of 
his voice she knew he was pleased, and that 
she had not suffered in his good opinion. 

" Are we friends again then ? " she asked 
softly. 

" I did not know you ever considered our* 
selves such. Miss. Browser." 

" Never mind what you ^ did not know.*^ 
After the great kindness you have shown me 
this afternoon, I should be sorry not to part 
amicably. We can resume our differences, if 
necessary, on some future occasion.'* 

" I devoutly hope then, that it may not 
prove necessary. Might not * our differences,' 
as you call them, be buried altogether ? " 

Kate, however, was saved from making any 
answer to this question, by the frantic ap- 
pearance of Stirrup, who immediately on the 
sound of wheels rushed in all haste round ta 
the front door. 

" Thank God I " he exclaimed fervently,. 
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while something suspioiouRly like a tear, 
twinkled in each eye. "They told me as 
'ow you was hall but killed ; speak to me, 
Miss Kate, speak to me Miss Kate ; now do 
ee, just to show you are halive." 

" Quite alive, Stirrup, and not nearly sa 
bad as represented," said she, cheerily, 
" though I've had an awkward roll, and hurt 
myself a good bit ! " 

" Ah, I knowed 'ow it would be. I told 
you that there Grysetty was a bad un from 
the very first go hoff. I never took to 'er 
hall along. Dash my wig I if she aint gone 
and played the mischief hall round." 

" Never mind. Stirrup. You must not be 
too hard upon her. After all if my bones 
are safe and sound, I may be out hunting 
again in a very few days' time. Don't worry 
about me, I'll go inside now, and send you 
out word by-and-bye how I am." 

" Bless you ! Miss Kate, dear. I've felt 
just hawful bad, hever since the man come 
hup, and told me the news. I *ave never 
ceased blaming myself, but you know you 
said as 'ow I should not foller, and so when 
the 'ounds found I come straight 'ome. Lor^ 
but it give me a turn." 
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Meanwhile Mary Whitbread sprang to the 
^oor, followed by Dr. Baker. 

" Oh ! Kate ! '* she said. " What is the 
matter?'* 

" Nothing very serious, I hope, only I've 
made rather an idiot of myself, and given 
Colonel Clinker no end of trouble." 

" I wish you would not mention that part 
of the business," he said. " Don't you re- 
member a certain bargain we made not so 
very long ago ? " 

" I really am ashamed to say I've quite 
forgotten it." 

" Why, that I was to be allowed to pick 
jou up, whenever you came to grief." 

" Ah 1 yes, of course. Little did I think 
how soon your assistance would be required.'' 

" And now, Kate," said Mary Whitbread, 
when among them she had been helped into 
the hall, " you must come upstairs at once, 
and let Dr. Baker pronounce upon your con- 
dition. We can't allow you to stand talking 
here any longer." 

" Good-bye, then," she said to Colonel 
Olinker with a smile. " You see I'm under 
marching orders." She put out her little 
land frankly, and he pressed it in his own. 
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" Good-bye, Miss Brewser, I hope you will 
soon get well. May I be allowed to wait 
until the doctor issues his bulletin ? " 

" Certainly, if you care to take so much 
trouble," 

" I do care to," and then he turned away, 
and went and sat by himself in the small 
cosy drawing-room. It seemed a perfect 
age before anyone appeared to relieve his 
anxiety. He took in every detail of the 
apartment, the books, the work, the flowers, 
every little sign that betokened the presence 
of ladies. He turned over Kate's photograph 
book, and critically examined a faded like- 
ness which represented that young lady, in 
a short frock and shaggy hair at the age of 
fifteen. 

" What a trump she is,'' he thought to 
himself, as he recalled the adventures of the 
afternoon. First, how she had followed him 
fence for fence, all through the earlier part 
of the run, going straight as a die, without 
any pause or hesitation, next how riding a 
beaten horse she had gamely struggled to 
the bitter end, and lastly, when the crowning 
disaster arrived, how she had shown con- 
spicuous courage, and never lost her presence 
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of mind and self control for a minute. She 
had roused his admiration in no common 
degree, and at the same time, she commanded 
his respect. He was still sitting there poring 
over the photograph, in an abstracted manner, 
when Dr. Baker reappeared, 

" Well ! " he said, rubbing his chubby 
pink hands together, with an audible 
chuckle. " I bring good news. The young 
lady after all, is not so seriously hurt as we 
imagined, and there are no bones broken, 
though she has had a very narrow shave. 
Her ribs have been badly crushed, which 
accounts for the pain in breathing, .but 
fortunately, they are not fractured. Miss 
Brewser has had a severe shaking, and the 
shock to the general system will probably 
tell in a few days' time ; still there is no cause 
for any alarm. A week's rest will, I hope, 
work wonders. ' I have recommended her to 
keep to her bed for the next four and twenty 
hours, but if all goes well, I know no reason, 
why a fortnight should not see her in the 
saddle again. She appears to have an ex- 
cellent constitution and plenty of pluck, two 
very desirable but often missing qualities in 
a patient." 
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Oh ! yes, she has plenty of pluck ; I can 
answer for that. Most women in her place 
would have made a terrible to do, whereas 
«he never uttered a single complaint/' 

" Well, I must be ofE now. Glad matters 
have turned out no worse." 

" Perhaps you will give me a lift down to 
Foxington, Doctor ? My horse was to have 
been left at his own stables, and I am minus 
a conveyance.*' 

" With pleasure. Colonel.'* 

So the two took their departure. Dr. Baker 
highly gratified by the presence in his gig of 
so great a " swell " as the Honble. Jack, to 
whom he looked up with great awe and 
veneration. 

That night Jack Clinker's slumbers were 
very uneasy, frequently disturbed by crash- 
ing sounds, and the vision of struggling 
horses, rolling backwards and forwards over 
«weet girl faces. The latter haunted him, 
until the small hours of the morning, when 
at length he gained repose. 

Miss Palliser heard of Kate's accident, as 
a matter of course, and when she heard of 
it, she remarked with glee to every member 
of the hunting field — 
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" All I poor thing. Just what one would 
expect. No judgment and no notion of 
riding. But there — very likely it will do 
her good, and by the time she has been 
brought back in a cart once or twice more, 
perhaps she may begin to settle down, and 
go like a Christian," which speech being in- 
terpreted meant that Kate had once again 
showed Miss Palliser the way, and aroused 
in her a fierce and bitter jealousy, not lightly 
to be quenched. New ladies invariably pro- 
voked hostile feelings, but a young and good- 
looking one who dared to cut Miss Palliser 
out, was especially to be condemned and 
censured. Insignificant females might be 
tolerated, but not ones who aspired to dis- 
tinguish themselves in that hunting field of 
which Miss Palliser considered herself the^ 
queen. 



CHAPTER III, 

The next morning Kate felt terribly stifE, 
and all movement was attended with such 
extreme pain that she could scarcely turn 
round in bed, and consequently, sorely 
against her will, was obliged to remain 
quietly there for the whole of that day, a 
proceeding which she most highly disap- 
proved of, and one which nothing but sheer 
necessity induced her reluctantly to submit 
to. At about ten o'clock Colonel Clinker 
and Mr. McGrath had ridden up to Sport 
Lodge, on their way out to covert, in order 
to enquire after the invalid, and Mary Whit- 
bread at Kate's request, had gone down to 
the hall door and furnished them with the 
latest particulars. 

" So Miss Brewser passed a fairly good 
night upon the whole ? " asked Colonel 
Clinker, with no little interest. " You say 
she's progressing ? " 

"Most decidedly. In fact she is better 
almost than could have been expected under 

VOL. II. I 
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the circumstances. But she is never one to 
give in. If you knew her as well- as I do 
you'd say the same thing." 

" Without possessing that privilege I can 
fully endorse the statement. Miss Brewser 
has marvellous courage. Will you be so 
good as to tell her we called, Miss Whit- 
bread, and hope before long to find her 
downstairs again. Come Terry, we must be 
off, or we shall be late for the meet." 

So saying the two friends had ridden away 
together, leaving Mary to convey to Kate 
sundry messages full of condolence and sym- 
pathy, all of which that young lady received 
with demure complacency. 

" I thought he'd come," she remarked to 
Mary. 

" He ? Who's he ? " the latter replied in 
astonishment. ** Oh ! Colonel Clinker I sup- 
pose you mean ? Really Kate, it is wonderful 
for you to speculate on the probable move- 
ments of any man, whether they come, or 
whether they don't come, being generally a 
matter of supreme indifference to your high- 
ness ! " 

" And pray did I say it was otherwise ? I 
simply remarked that I thought Colonel 
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Clinker would put in an appearance. After 
all, calling is purely a mere matter of form ; 
an act of the most ordinary civility." 

" Certainly, Kate ; only it struck me you 
began to display a little more interest than 
usual in this fascinating guardsman." 

"You're a donkey, Mary," said she in 
reply, though the tell-tale blood rushed to 
her cheeks. " I don't care twopence about 
the man, and probably never shall." 

The conversation dropped for the present, 
but Mary Whitbread, who in her little quiet 
way was not devoid of observation, took oc- 
casion to remark, although she wisely held 
her .peace, the introduction of that word 
" probably." She was accustomed to the most 
vigorous denials, and formed her own con- 
clusions on the matter. Two days elapsed 
without any event taking place, but by mid- 
day of Sunday, in spite of Mary's protesta- 
tions and solemn exhortations to remain 
where she was, Kate suddenly announced 
her intention of going downstairs, vowing 
;and declaring she neither could nor would 
remain longer in her room. 

" You are very foolish, Kate. You know 
the Doctor told you to keep quiet," saidM^^ 
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repeatedly, trying to dissuade her from sucli 
a step. 

"And what if he did?'' she retorted. 
" I'm perfectly sick of molly-coddling, and 
the best way to cure one's self of one's stiffness 
is by defying it, and walking about all the 
same. There's nothing like volition in such 
cases. If you determine on doing a thing 
you can pretty nearly always do it. Indeci- 
sion and weakness of character are at the 
bottom of two thirds of human failures." 

Accordingly, the young lady arrayed her- 
self in an uncommonly pretty and highly 
becoming tea gown, as suitable to the exist- 
ing conditions, an exquisite garment com- 
posed of pale grey satin, with cascades of 
dainty lace; and descending the stairs,, 
though not without considerable difficulty, 
and a recurrence of that old pain in her 
chest, took up a position on the drawing-room 
sofa. 

" There ! Mary, that's decidedly better ! " 
she said, as soon as she was fairly established. 
" But oh ! dear me ! how my bones ache I 
Just as if I had been thrashed soundly from 
h^ad to foot." 

" You deserve a good whipping for your 
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imprudence in getting up. However I sup- 
pose * a wilful woman maun have her way/ " 

" Of course she must, and not infrequently 
it turns out to be the right way. Besides, 
you know, it is positively incumbent upon 
me to make haste and get well, if only on ac- 
count of this forthcoming steeplechase. As 
matters stand I shall be terribly out of con- 
dition, but there — it's just my luck, getting 
laid up exactly when I want to do a thousand 
and one different things." 

"Kate, don't you think it would be an 
excellent opportunity for you to back out of 
this said steeplechase altogether? I hate 
the idea of your riding in it, and your fall 
will be a capital excuse." 

"Yes, if I wanted an excuse, which I 
don't." 

" Steeplechasing is such a frightfully 
dangerous amusement," urged the other, 
apprehensively. " The very thought of your 
taking part in a race makes my blood run 
cold. Hunting is bad enough surely, but 
the cross country business is infinitely 



worse." 
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And what do you call hunting, you dear 
little ignoramus, but cross country busineaa? 
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Do you imagine everybody sticks to the 
gates ? " 

" I know you don t, Kate, for one. I only 
wish you did. Then you would not be* 
brought back in this alarming state.'' 

" I don't see that it's so very terrible after 
all." 

"Do you remember M. Gambetta*s practical 
and sensible utterance, when he fought that 
celebrated duel of his, in the * Tramp 
Abroad ? ' * It is not death I fear, but mutila- 
tion.' Fancy if you were maimed or disfigured 
for life, the bridge of your nose smashed in, an 
eye gouged out, or all your front teeth de- 
stroyed. How would you like to show your- 
self then ? " 

" I needn't show mysejf. I could stop at 
home." 

" You'd soon tire of that. Solitude is not 
mvLch in your line." 

" Well then, I'd purchase a new nose, a 
new eye, and a new row of teeth. Perhaps 
they might even effect an improvement in my 
personal appearance^" 

" You are digressing as usual ; but Kate,, 
will you promise to give up the steeplechase^ 
if cmly to oblige me ? " 
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" I would do a good deal to oblige you, 
Mary, but I caii*t promise what you ask.'* 

" Why not ? Have you any particular 
reason for insisting ? " 

"People would think I was afraid." 

" You do not generally show yourself so 
sensitive to public opinion as all that. Whose 
criticisms do you particularly fear ? *' 

" No one's," said she, reddening in spite of 
herself. " But I have given my word, and 
don't intend to go back from it. . Mary, my 
dear, don't worry [me any longer about the 
matter, there's a good girl. Besides to tell 
the honest truth, I'm looking forward to the 
whole affair tremendously ; it will be great 
fun, and though of course I'm bound to pre- 
tend I don't care much one way or the other 
about the result, I don't mind telling you in 
strictest confidence, I'd give anything for 
King Olaf to win. Wouldn't it be glorious, 
Mary?" 

" Well, Kate, I really don't know. I sup- 
pose winning is always better than losing. He 
has a very good chance, has he not ? " 

" Yes, according to Mrs. Forrester and 
Colonel Clinker, both excellent authorities. 
I'm not a bit afraid of King Olaf making a 
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fool of AzTwself, but I am of myseU. I miglit 
cut a voluntary before the whole assembled 
multitude. Imagine what an awful fiasco^ 
yet such unfortunate contretemps are by no 
means rare, and the best of riders not always 
invulnerable. I verily believe- 1 should pack 
up there and then, and hide ray diminished 
head abroad for the remainder of the season." 
She paused, as if contemplating the catas- 
trophe conjured up by her lively imagination. 
"Nonsense, Kate," said Mary encourag- 
ingly. "You are no more likely to disgrace 
yourself than anybody else, not so likely I 
should say, judging from the various repre- 
sentatives of female horsemanship I have 
beheld lately. Perhaps sticking to the roads 
I only see the worst specimens, but certainly, 
they have not been grand so far. However, 
since your self-confidence appears so deficient, 
why don't you get a man like Colonel Clinker, 
for instance, to coacb you up a bit ? Your 
determination to ride being inflexible, it is 
my duty to give you good advice. He knows 
all about horse racing, and doubtless could 
impart many valuable hints." 
• " Perhaps so, but all the same I would not 
fisk him for worlds." 
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" You need not ask him. He may 
probably offer to help you of his ow^n accord. 
It struck me the other night at Mrs. For- 
rester's he was on the verge of making 
some proposition when you snubbed him as 
usual.*' 

" Why do you say as usual, Mary ? " 

" Because I don*t think you're particularly 
civil. You talk as if you had some sort of 
spite against him. Anyhow, if he comes 
here this afternoon and you happen to get on 
the subject, I can see no reason why you 
should not seek a little assistance from one so 
competent to advise." 

" Has he not rendered assistance enough 
already, poor man, without being bothered 
for more ? But what makes you think he 
will come to day?" She looked away as she 
spoke, pretending to be busy curling and 
uncurling the ribbons on her tea gown. She 
herself had speculated on such an event, hop- 
ing he might call, yet now she feigned com- 
plete indifference. Mary Whitbread turned 
her quiet eyes upon her as she answered— 

** Because I feel pretty sure some of them 
•will walk up this afternoon." 

It was Kate's turn to stare this time. "And 
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why should yoa feel pretty sure some of them 
will walk up this afternoon ?'* she repeated 
with considerable vivacity. 

"Because,'* and Mary blushed rosy red^ 
** well, because, if you must know, I happened 
to meet Mr. Grahame this morning when I 
came out of church/' 

** Oh I you happened to meet Mr. Grahame, 
did you ? How very singular ! " 

" I wish you'd be quiet, Kate, or I won't 
tell you another word." 

" Oh 1 there's more to come, is there ? Qx> 
on. 

" Mr. Grahame," resumed Mary with dignity 

" walked part of the way home with me, and 

in the course of conversation intimated that 

• it was their intention to honour us with a call 

this afternoon." 

Kate looked at Mary with a mischievous 
smile. ** So miss," she said, " that is the 
reason why, although the nrorning was^ 
drizzly and the roads one sea of mud, you 
put on your best black silk frock. Mary^ 
there are depths of artfulness hidden beneath 
that quiet exterior of yours which defy com- 
prehension. First you insist on going to 
church in spite of a cold ; secondly you pro* 
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fess to despise the rain; and thirdly you 
appear in your smartest clothes, though in an 
ordinary way you are an economically dis- 
posed little person. The only sad conclusion 
possible for me to arrive at is that these 
young men are turning your head. Did Mr. 
Grahame approve of your best black silk, or 
was he so absorbed in contemplation of the 
wearer as to be impervious to all such minor 
considerations ? " 

" Kate ! I never heard anyone talk so 
much nonsense in all my life. 1 have only 
seen Mr. Grahame some two or three times."^ 

" No matter, there's such a thing as love at 
first sight, and yours is just the sort of tender,, 
romantic disposition calculated to become its 
victim ; while, unless Tm much mistaken, Mr. 
Grahame possesses a somewhat similar 
nature." 

" I can't answer for Mr. Grahame' s nature, 
but I can for my own," retorted Mary^ 
blushing and smiling, as if Kate's accusation 
were by no means altogether distasteful or 
ev^n impossible. 

** And now that I look again," continued 
this lynx-eyed young lady, ** I perceive you 
have made yourself uncommonly smart I 
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Where did you get that lovely yellow rose 
from ? '* pointing to one adorning Mary Whit- 
bread's throat. 

" Out of the conservatory. Will you have 
it, Kate ? " 

" I would not rob you of so becoming an 
ornament for worlds." She was silent for a 
few seconds, and then it seemed suddenly to 
strike her that she, too, might profit by 
Mary's example, and embelUsh her attire in 
view of the expected visitors. 

"You're a mean little thing," she said 
presently; "but there I forgive you, and 
promise to welcome Mr. Grahame as 
graciously as if he had already proposed. I 
can't say more, can I ? " 

" No, but you might say less with advan- 
tage, and not turn my humble affairs into 
ridicule. People don't like being laughed at, 
especially when neither party has ever ex- 
ceeded the formal limits of acquaintance- 
ship." 

"Ah, you think the rose should not be 
nipped in the bud for fear of preventing its 
blossoming into life ? Quite right, Mary ; 
your forethought does you credit,'* 

" I tell you what, young woman ; if you 
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don't look out I shall begin to retaliate. 
How about your adventure of three days ago, 
eh?" 

" Don*t be an idiot, Mary, but a good 
Samaritan instead, and go upstairs and fetch 
me down the little lace cap which matches 
my tea gown. I ought to have put it on this^ 
morning, and now I feel perfectly certain 
my hair is horribly untidy, and not fit to be 
seen.'' 

** ril fetch it with pleasure, Kate, though I 
assure you your hair is quite nice. Where is 
this said cap to be found ? " 

" In the left-hand drawer of my dressing- 
table, and don't forget to bring some hair- 
pins, there's a good girl." 

Once again did Mary Whitbread indulge 
in a few inward comments, but she made no 
further remarks, and promptly fetched the 
desired article. 

" Now, Kate, you need not move, I can put 
it on quite well." 

But Kate was obstinate, and insisted on 
rising from the sofa and hobbling to the^ 
glass over the mantelpiece, where she stood 
a considerable time pinning and unpinning 
the cap a dozen different ways before she at 
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length settled it to her satisfaction, with a 
<5oquettish little inclination on one side. 

**I don't look a very interesting invalid 
after all/' she said in disappointed accents, 
gazing at her own reflection. ** My cheeks 
are not the least bit of the orthodox ghastly 
and cadaverous hue, and, indeed, present a 
horribly ruddy, healthy appearance. They 
ought to be quite white, with blue circles 
under the eyes. Then I might inspire 
sympathy, whereas now I consider myself a 
regular imposition." 

"Don't be so foolish, Kate. You are a 
great deal more shaken than you choose to 
admit, and by no means so blooming looking 
as you imagine. I daresay the sympathy will 
be forthcoming before long. Colonel Clinker 
and Mr. McGrrath both seemed very dis* 
tressed over your condition the other morn- 
ing, and I take it nothing short of a minute 
recital of your sufferings will satisfy either 
gentleman. They quite won my heart by 
their evident solicitude." 

The conversation was here brought to an 
abrupt conclusion by the ringing of the front 
door bell, and by the sound of masculine 
voices outside, shortly followed by the dp- 
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•pearance of Colonel Clinker, Mr. McGrath, 
Captain Fuller, and Mr. Grahame. 

After the first exchange of civilities was 
^ver, the Honble. Jack placed a chair close to 
Kate*s sofa, and seated himself thereon, as if 
he had a prescriptive right to the principal 
position near her. 

" Well, Miss Brewser," he said, " and how 
are you? Getting over your tumble, I 
hope, and beginning to feel more like yourself 
again." 

** Thanks, Fm rather stiff, but on the high 
road to convalescence, and very considerably 
improved since I last had the pleasure of 
seeing you." 

" Ah ! you were being dragged up the stair- 
<5ase then, with Miss Whi thread on one side 
and Dr. Baker on the other, while I looked 
on and felt myself superlatively de trop. 
Af tjBr all men are but clumsy creatures in face 
of accident.'* 

" You did not display much clumsiness 
throughout the afternoon. I don't know 
what I should have done had it not been for 
your help ; probably remained lying on my 
back in that blessed field to this very hour." 

He looked gratified. It was no small 
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reward to find himself received so graciously 
by one whose moods he had already learnt 
were apt to be changeable and wayward. " I 
wish you would give over trying to thank 
me," he said. " I did nothing, at least 
nothing that any other man would not have 
done in my place.'* 

" It depends so much on the way things are 
done," she returned. " You must not destroy 
my gratitude by any disclaimer." 

It seemed a long time since they had said 
good-bye to each other at the foot of the 
staircase, though in reality but a very few 
days had elapsed. The sound of his voice 
and the sight of his open, sunny face did her 
heart good, and already there existed 
moments when she felt that had she not 
known what she knew she could have liked 
him well, have made a friend of and respected 
him. She almost wished that Mrs. Forrester 
had left her in complete ignorance as to the 
nature of that obnoxious bet. His actions 
would then not have appeared so entirely at 
variance, would not have inspired her with 
confidence one minute, only by their cool 
cunning to fill her with disgust the next,, 
and by so doing give rise to a variety of con- 
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tradictory emotions. To-day, however, any 
sentiments of repugnance she possessed 
remained in abeyance, and she was de- 
termined to say and ' do nothing likely to 
destroy the harmony at present existing be- 
tween them. 

" Did you have a good day yesterday ? " 
she asked, seeking to introduce a congeuial 
topic of conversation. 

" Only tolerable. Scent was poor, and 
foxes ran rather ringy. We missed you very 
much, Miss Brewser; and half my time was 
taken up in answering inquiries, and explain- 
ing exactly how the accident happened. Dick 
Slant paid your horsemanship a great com- 
pliment. He confided to me that he had 
never seen a lady go better in * all 'is born 
days.' " 

** No, did he really ? " said Kate, brighten- 
ing up at praise so sweet to her. " I feel 
"wonderfully flattered. Oh ! dear me ! " with 
a pretty little moue of impatience ; " isn't 
it tiresome my being mewed up on this stupid 
old sofa, instead of getting out hunting ?" 

"I hope you'll be all right before long. 
Hemember things might have turned out 

VOL. !!• K 
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infinitely worse, and take consolation from 
the fact." 

" Yes, yes, I know ; but you must admit 
that it's awfully hard lines meeting with an 
accident just now when we have this race in 
prospect, and every day lost is really of im- 
portance. King Olaf will get as fat as a 

" Only if you allow him to, otherwise such 
obesity can easily be prevented. However, 
talking of the race, that reminds me I've got 
a lot to tell you on that subject. I was dining 
with the Huntingshires last night, and after 
dinner had no end of a confab. Lady Anne 
and I put our two heads together and arrived 
at a variety of wise conclusions." 

"Indeed! What is Lady Anne like. Is 
she nice ? " inquired Kate with apparent 
irrelevancy. 

"That depends on what you call nice. 
People's ideas differ." 

" Well ! is she pretty ? " 

"No, not exactly pretty. Her features 
are rather insignificant, and her complexion 
somewhat too muddy ; but she has a charm- 
ing manner and expression, and altogether is 
a dear, good girl." 
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** Really ? Is she aware of the very hn^h 
opinion you entertain of her ? " 

" What an odd question^ How can I tell? 
As a rule young ladies are pretty quick at 
discovering the fact, but Lady Anne is 
superior to the ordinary run of girls. She 
lias not a bit of humbug in her composition." 

" Is not, I suppose, all things to all men — 
to one thing constant never ? Eh ? I dare- 
say she's sharp enough in her way. Well, 
go on. What did you and this Lady Anne 
decide between you ? " 

" This Lady Anne and I," echoed he with 
a quiet laugh, which somehow produced the 
* effect of irritating Kate not a little — " This 
Lady Anne and I decided, first and foremost, 
that there was no use in putting the race off 
to some indefinite period, and that it should 
be run in about three weeks from now. 
Secondly, as regarded the important question 
of weight, for the competitors have all got to 
be brought together somehow, we determined, 
after a good deal of controversy, on making 
it twelve stone all round, with a seven pound 
allowance to animals under five years of age. 
There won't be many to claim the allowance 
Pllbe bound, unless perhaps Mrs. Forre^tei!* 
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Next we settled that the length of the course 
should not be shorter than two, or longer 
than three miles ; then, as a matter of course 
-T-no pun intended — there must be a water 
jump to show off the ladies* powers of equita- 
tion ; and, lastly, that the jockeys, or rather 
the jockeyesses should sport silk. Don't you 
think we did a pretty good evening's work? 
It is something, if only arranging the pre- 
liminaries of so important and original an 
event.!' 

" Oh ! I know in your heart of hearts you 
don't approve of our ladies' steeplechase one 
bit ; and probably behind our backs turn the 
whole affair into ridicule." 

" If I did that, I would rather do so to your 
faces than in the clandestine manner you 
allege. To tell the truth, I dont like the 
idea altogether, not that I consider it im- 
proper in any way, but simply on account of 
the danger. I should be very sorry to see 
my sister, if I had one, riding." 

"But, since we are all comparative 
strangers, unless perhaps it be Lady Anne," 
said Kate, with the slightest soupgon of jea- 
lousy, " the sight of our tumbling about ought 
uot to be very harrowing to your feelings," 
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My feelings will assuredly suffer if I see 
you come to grief again." 

He fixed his clear eyes upon her, and Kate 
felt the colour rising to her face. Stupidly, 
for what on earth was there to blush at ? He 
had a habit of making little speeches that 
might be variously construed, and that might 
or might not contain any hidden meaning, 
according to the inward consciousness of the 
recipient. Yet she fancied she had detected 
a slight emphasis on the "you" which 
foolishly set her heart fluttering, and 'brought 
the colour to her cheeks. But Kate Brewser 
possessed, in all its ductility, that feminine 
tact which leads away the conversation, 
carefully yet imperceptibly, from the point of 
danger, or even of constraint. Her acquain- 
tance with Colonel Clinker was far too recent 
to render open flattery acceptable; she still 
preferred veiled and guarded insinuations, 
which, while they tantalized and gave room for 
speculation, did not alarm. Therefore she said, 
returning to a previous topic of discussion — 

" And how, pray, are we jockeyesseSj as 
you so politely term us, to appear in strictly 
professional costume ? The thing is surely 
impossible ? " 
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" Not altogether, as FU prove, though Vm 
prepared to admit certain modifications may 
be necessary. The boots and breeches, for 
instance, could hardly be carried out in their 
integrity/' 

" No, I should think not,*' interrupted she 
decidedly. " What an idea! " 

" Well, but listen ; surely there can be no 
objection to the fair equestriennes retaining 
their ordinary skirts, and getting their maid 
to run up some sort of bright silk shirt — a 
Graribaldi, that^s the proper name, I believe. 
Now a coloured Garibaldi could not offend 
any propriety, and would yet be something 
bright, more easily distinguishable at a 
distance than a sombre black habit. Don't 
you think so ? " 

" Yes, perhaps. Was it your notion or 
Lady Anne's ? " 

" Well, to tell the truth, it emanated from 
me ; but Lady Anne accepted the idea with 
great vivacity, and decided there and then on 
sporting orange and black stripes. Tou 
know they are her brother's regimental 
racing colours." 

"And very pretty ones, too, I should 
imagine. But what am poor I to have? 
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Can't you give me a happy suggestion ? I 
should' like something that will look nice, 
without being very loud.'* 

" It's not so easy to advise a lady on such 
a serious matter. Their dress beats me 
altogether. One admires the results, but the 
details are positively bewildering, and calcu- 
lated to send one into a lunatic establish- 
ment.'* 

"And yet you know you men give it just 
as much thought as we do ; love of dress is 
inherent to mankind, and distinguishes him 
from the animal world. Horses and dogs 
take no thought for their apparel, men do." 

" And the more donkeys they. However, 
what you say about the love of dress being 
innate is true enough. Even savages plaster 
their hair with castor oil, and all other 
covering failing, fall back upon cowrie shells, 
and blue and red paint. Well, since you 
ask for a suggestion, and since Lady Anne is 
adopting her brother's colours, why should 
you not take mine, French grey and cerise ? " 

" I think I should prefer colours not quite 
so universally known. I might disgrace 
them, you know, and that would be dread- 
ful." 
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"I am not very much afraid of such an 
event. I've seen you ride to hounds once, 
and know better. However, since you evi- 
dently do not approve of my colours, what 
would you say to a judicious admixture of 
sky blue and old gold ? The combination is 
a pretty one, besides being suited to the 
aesthetic taste of the age." 

" I do not care for that half so much as I 
do for having something that will show King 
Olaf off to full advantage." 

'' Or King Olaf s mistress ?" 

" No, sir, King Olaf. Great as my vanity 
may be, and as you apparently imply is, I 
think more of the appearance of my horse 
than of my own, for the time being. How 
on earth am I to get him into condition, I 
wonder?" 

" Oh ! I wanted to have a little chat with 
you on the subject. In spite of your disaster 
which prevents your riding him yourself, you 
ought to let someone give the chestnut a 
good gallop every morning. Tou see time is 
getting short, and animals of his colour are 
apt to be hot and fidgety, and often more 
•diflficult to train than those of a placid, sluggish 
temperament. Now, in any sort of a race^ 
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no matter how short, condition is half the 
battle. It will always tell, more especially if 
the going be a bit deep. Whichever way we 
mark out the course there are one or two 
ploughed fields must be traversed, and the 
chances are between this and then they will 
ride tolerably heavy. The animals that are not 
fit will soon tire once they get on to the clay. 
King Olaf , if he runs at all, must have every 
chance given him.'* 

" I quite agree with you there ; but why 
do you say * aj ? * " 

" Oh I merely because I thought you might 
perhaps have changed your mind, and your 
faU would be a good excuse for not entering 
i;he horse.*' 

" That's precisely what Mary Whitbread 
told me a little while ago.'* 

" So Miss Whitbread has been giving you 
some sensible advice too — has she? And 
what did you say in reply ? '* 

" Exactly what I say to you, and to every- 
one else who may wish to tender similar 
counsel. That having made up my mind, I 
neither want nor will accept of any excuse.'* 

" Are you always so firm in your determi- 
jiations, Miss Brewser ? '* 
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" Always ? " with a little impatient shrugs 
of the shoulders. " How can anyone say in 
this changeable world of ours what one is 
always. There is no such thing as always^ 
besides you know the saying, * Sonvent fernme 
vane. 

"Yes, and I should fancy Miss Brewser was 
a truer exemplification of the adage than most 
of her sex. But now to get back to our original 
topic. Does the invaluable Stirrup under- 
stand the mysteries of training ? Will he be 
able to undertake King Olafs preparation, 
and send him to the post tolerably fit ? '* 

** I really don't know. You see Stirrup- 
and I have never gone in for racing up till 
now ; this will be our first appearance on the 
turf." 

"All the more reason, therefore, for it to be^ 
a successful one.** 

" Stirrup would obey orders, he'd do any- 
thing I told him, but then — I sadly fear that 
I myself hardly know the proper directions 
to give. I suppose diet has to be considered 
as well as exercise.*' 

" That part of the business is easy enough. 
Plenty of good old oats, as many as they will 
eat, a few bran mushes, and little or no hay». 
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Now the question is this — would you trust 
King Olaf to me ? " He paused for a second, 
as if half doubting how the proposition 
might be received. His quick eye caught the 
shadow of misgiving which passed across 
Kate Brewser's face, and made him add 
hastily. " Don't be alarmed. T did not mean 
altogether, or even to take him out of his own 
stable, but just for an hour or two on non- 
hunting days, when you can dispense with his 
services, and feel in a magnanimous mood." 

" Trust him ? of course I'd trust hina with 
you," she answered frankly, her momentary 
fears set at rest. " Although I admit it's not 
everyone I would repose such confidence in 
as to confide my ewe lamb to his tender 
mercies." 

*^ Thank you for so good an opinion. Miss 
Brewser, which I shall henceforth do my 
utmost to deserve. Joking apart, I was 
thinking tbit if you could arrange to let one 
of your stable boys ride the horse down ta 
my place first thing of a morning, I would 
give him a gallop myself. We have got a 
beautiful little miniature course, close to the 
house, with some half-dozen nice easy fences. 
[(Nothing that a horse could hurt himself aty 
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but still siiflBcient to teach him his business. 
I know as regards jumping, Kiug Olaf does 
not require much schooling, still I should 
like to pop him over once or twice, as the best 
of hunters sometimes dwell a little too long 
4it their fences for steeple-chase form. I don't 
anticipate the smallest trouble with King 
Olaf, but he is too good an animal to be 
messed about, and I will take care the horse 
is not bullied or ill-treated, which it is just 
possible he might be if you were to mount an 
Ignorant groom on his back." 

He did not tell her that in order to put his 
proposition into effect, he would have to rise 
between six and seven most mornings for the 
next three weeks to come, and face the keen 
air before breakfast, or that such an offer, 
ooming as it did from him — Jack Clinker— 
the great amateur jockey of the day, was one 
which half the owners in the kingdom of 
steeple-chase horses, would have jumped at. 
He made the suggestion as if unconscious of 
its possessing any value, and as if the obli- 
gation to be conferred consisted not on his 
fiide, but on Kate's. Since he had held her 
in his arms for those few brief moments, the 
4esire to serve her had grown and increased. 
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until it seemed almost a necessity he should 
enjoy once again, that sweet, strange sensa- 
tion of being her protector. 

And on her side began to creep the mys- 
terious longing for a happy place of refuge 
in which to anchor that storm-tossed vessel,, 
her woman's heart, which even the happiest 
unmarried girls experience at times, and 
which like some far-distant light struggling 
to pierce the mists of evening, speaks of 
safety and security. There were moments 
in whichher life also appeared wanting, when 
an aching void made itself felt, and when even 
riches and independence failed to satisfy the- 
secret cravings of her nature. She had heard, 
indeed often met with people of complex 
character, where the good and the bad were 
so at war one with the other, as to render 
the individual within whose breast they 
fought, like two perfectly different beings,, 
sometimes amiable, attractive, charming, at 
others exactly the reverse, according to which 
spirit predominated. Perhaps the wicked 
fairy had gained the upper hand during that 
eventful bet, perhaps Colonel Clinker had 
repented of it since, perhaps hf might even 
have been led into it by others. Already 
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she began to make excuses for him, so gresfc 
was the charm of his personal presence, and 
so great the influence he possessed over her. 
When he was away she could reason 
differently altogether, and recall the plain 
facts of the case, tell herself he was a flirt, a 
pauper and a fortune hunter, but before the 
glance of his eye, the soft sounds of his voice, 
poor Kate's prudential reflections vanished as 
if by magic. And now, though he made so 
light of it, she knew full well that he was 
making a most generous proposal, and one 
that nothing but friendship or self-interest 
could have dictated. Yet how was it possible 
to believe in self-interest when he was sitting 
there so close by her side, looking cheerfully 
at her from out those kind blue eyes, which 
seemed as if no evil thought or nefarious 
design could possibly lurk behind their clear 
transparent depths. Mary Whitbread had 
told her to ask for his advice, and now, of 
his own accord he offered more than she could 
have dared to seek, more even than she felt 
justified in accepting. 

" It's awfully good of you," she said in 
reply. " RefiUy, awfully good, but your time 
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is very valuable and I should feel positively 
ashamed to occupy so large a share of it." 

" You, personally, will trespass but on an 
exceedingly small portion, I'm afraid. Come, 
Miss Brewser, won't you say yes, for — ^for 
King Olaf's sake ? " He lowered his voice 
just a trifle as he made the request, and pre- 
tended to be deeply interested in the nap of 
the glossy silk hat reposing between either 
knee. " Won't you put your pride in your 
pocket and agree, if only in order that King 
Olaf may win ? '* 

" My pride has nothing to do with it," she 

answered in similar tones. "But I feel I really 

ought not to accept so kind an offer, and 

one that entails such a vast amount of trouble. 

♦Think what a nuisance I have been already.'* 

He shrugged his shoulders with a gesture 
of irritation and dissent. 

"I wish to goodness," he said, "that once 
for all you could be induced to divest your- 
self of a most absurd and entirely erroneous 
idea." 

" What absurd and erroneous idea ? Ex- 
plain yourself." 

"Why, that whenever, of my own free 
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will, and to please my own individual inclina- 
tions, not yours mind you — for you accept 
any little attentions on my part reluctantly 
enough in all conscience — I offer to be of ser- 
vice, you immediately turn round and talk 
of the trouble. Can't you see in this par- 
ticular instance, how selfishness is at the 
bottom of all this said trouble ? I have set my 
mind on King Olaf 's winning the race. You 
need not disturb yourself by imagining that 
I have any other reason than the exceedingly 
simple one of always liking to see the best 
horse to the fore, and in urging you to take 
the most probable steps to effect such a re- 
sult, I do but foster my own egotism." 

" A remarkably ingenious mode of distort- 
ing facts ; nevertheless I remainun convinced^ 
by your argument." 

"Never mind about that, if only you will 
give over thanking me for nothing at all, and 
making me out to be a benefactor when I 
perform an exceedingly trivial action, which 
gives me a great amount of personal gratifi- 
cation. There ! Do you still insist on re- 
fusing my overtures ? " 

" How can 1 after such an appeal ? If I 
may not express my sense of your kindness. 
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may not protest, may not say no, and may 
not even enter into any explanations, what 
can I do but yield to the wishes of so very 
unreasonable and headstrong a person ? " He 
had won the day, as he could see by the mis- 
chievous twinkle in her eye, the merry smile 
on her lips. 

" We might have settled this matter long 
ago," he said, ** had you not displayed those 
very qualities of which you accuse me. How- 
ever, now I trust all will go smooth. I want 
to see you win. I would rather see you come 
first past the post than anybody." 

** Not sooner than Lady Anne ? " she asked^ 
prompted by some vague spirit of rivalry^ 
" You'd rather Lady Anne won surely ? " 

" Can't we leave Lady Anne alone," he 
exclaimed, with just a shade of irritation^ 
" Why should her name be dragged in ? What 
has she got to do with my private pre- 
ferences ? " 

•* I don't know. That is a matter for you 
to decide. I only thought," and her voice 
grew a little indistinct and husky, " that as 
she was an old friend, and I merely a new 
acquaintance, that your sympathies would 

VOL. II. L 
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naturally be enlisted on her behalf, especially 
after the panegyric you pronounced a short 
time ago.'* 

** People's sympathies sometimes take a 
queer, unnatural turn, fly towards those who 
repulse them most, and pass over the com- 
paratively congenial. Such things are un- 
accountable I grant you, but nevertheless 
they occur not infrequently. If my sympa- 
thies have taken what seems to you a strange- 
direction, you might still give me credit for 
possessing them. But you are a terrible un- 
believer Fm sadly afraid." 

"I hardly know what I am," she said 
musingly. ** Number one, though apparently 
not a very complex problem, is the most 
difficult of all numerals to analyse. Number 
one is stubborn and stiff-necked, lending it- 
self to no divisions. It must be first or no- 
where." 

" You speak in parables." 

** A bad habit of mine, for which I apolo- 
gise freely. One's half -fledged ideas run away 
with one at times before one can bridle them 
properly. They are like little chickens when 
they first break their shell, and find them- 
selves launched in so immense a world. They 
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wander hither and thither, without definite 
aim or object/' 

" In spite of a certain lack of method," 
«aid he, chiming in with her mood, " I prefer 
the rovers to the stay at homes. Half-fledged 
ideas and embryo notions are better than none 
at all. They promise well, even if they do 
nothing more. However, I frankly admit 
you* re too clever for me. Miss Brewser, and 
inspire me with a salutary awe. I have some- 
thing weighing on my mind, but am in mortal 
dread of disclosing it, for fear I should bring 
down on my devoted head the vials of your 
wrath." 

" Do you think they are so easily unloosed, 
then ? " 

" No, but when a lady reminds a man she 
dislikes any interference in her affairs, he 
naturally bears the injunction in mind, and 
feels a delicacy in re-offending." 

" Oh ! dear me. What a terribly tenacious 
memory you have got to be sure. It's an awful 
punishment, finding all one's foolish sayings 
brought up against one in this sort of way. 
Let bygones be bygones." 

** Willingly. 1 ask for nothing more. Do 
I feel emboldened to proceed ? '' 
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" Yes, in the exact proportion that a guilty 
conscience commands attention," she replied, 
playfully. 

" Well then, be it known mine is not 
wholly blameless either, seeing that instead 
of attending divine service this forenoon, we 
— that is Terry and I — spent the hours of 
worship in Mr. Phipps*, the horsedealer's 
yard. Terry wanted to see if there was any 
remote chance of picking up that rarest of 
all articles, a cheap gee, to make out the 
season upon, and lighten old Juniper*s tra- 
vail, and I, partly through friendship, partly 
with an ulterior design, accompanied him. 
After a bit Grisette's name was introduced,, 
and I asked Phipps, who I know well as a 
very respectable dealer, if he happened to 
have anything in his stable just then, which 
he could thoroughly recommend as a lady*s 
hunter ? '' 

" I hope you did not commence operations 
by taking poor Grisette's character away 
altogether, for in that case Mr. Phipps would 
naturally feel prejudiced against her before- 
hand, and less inclined to come to terms ? " 

** Now do you think it likely that anyone- 
the least acquainted with the intricacies of 
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horse coping, could be such a downright fool ? 
No, no, T puffed the mare up to the skies, 
and made her out a wonderful animal. How- 
ever, to get to the point, Phipps showed me 
an uncommonly well-shaped blood horse he 
had just bought at one of these big Yorkish 
fairs, from which county he came with a 
^reat reputation. When I told Phipps who 
the lady was, he was very civil indeed, and 
5aid if you would please to fix an early day, 
you could either see the animal ridden over 
his fences or try him yourself, as you chose. 
This I said was well enough as far as it went, 
but that we should require a trial with 
hounds. Now Phipps, as a rule, like a wise 
man, sets his face against such a proceeding, 
but knowing me to be a pretty frequent 
customer, he ultimately consented to my de- 
mand. The horse seemed a smart, sporting, 
well-bred animal, and took my fancy greatly. 
He has capital legs, good flat bon^, and some 
of the best hocks I have ever seen.. Just the 
sort of horse that is certain to be snapped 
up immediately, as he looks a Huntingshire 
hunter all over. Now I feel half afraid of 
my presumption, but I thought I would lose 
^o time, and come and see you to-day in order 
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ta give you the particulars, so that at all 
events you might have first choice. I have 
got Phipps to let me have the refusal of the 
horse for a couple of days. The question is 
do you feel disposed to look at him ? *' 

** Very much. After such a description I 
already long to become his possessor." 

" But when do you think you will be able 
to go to Phipps', Miss Brewser ? Not just at 
present, I should imagine, for you can 
scarcely move." 

" Can't I ? " limping across the room out 
of pure bravado. ** There, I'm getting on 
capitally. I believe I could go to-morrow." 

" I should not dream of allowing you to do 
so. Besides, it's a hunting day." 

" Why don't you reverse the order of your 
reasons, and put the last first and the first 
last ? Well, if Monday won't suit how about 
Tuesday ? " 

^^ Tuesday would do very well indeed. I 
could arrange to meet you at Mr. Phipps* 
hat afternoon at any time you like to men- 
tion." 

" But I thought the Scottsmore always met 
on Tuesday ? " 

"So they do; but to tell the truth 
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they are a long way off, and I have half a 
mind to run a bye for once in a way. I 
stumped up a couple of horses last week, and 
an extra rest will do them all the good ia the 
world.'' 

In spite of two trifling casualties his 
stables were still pretty well stocked, but he did 
not consider it necessary to mention that 
circumstance, nor that, until her advent, 
neither wind, rain, nor distance had ever in 
former seasons succeeded in keeping him 
away one single day from his beloved hounds* 
A change was fast coming over the spirit of 
his dream, and even sport was beginning to 
occupy a secondary place in his thoughts, 
though he entertained frequent and discourage 
ing misgivings as to the probable manner in 
which their object might receive his advances. 
This feeling prompted him to add somewhat 
abruptly, " It's rather cool of me offering to 
meet you at Phipps', for perhaps my presence 
is not acceptable." How charming she was 
to be sure when in one of her gracious moods. 
How nice when she dropped that sharp- 
edged tool of sarcasm and left repartee un- 
touched. 

"I should be dreadfully at sea without 
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you/' she answered gratefully, and Colonel 
Clinker thought he had never seen her look 
so sweetly feminine before. " A lady is 
terribly helpless on these occasions, and 
certain to be worsted when it comes to pitting 
her wits against one whose profession de- 
mands their daily use. I often wonder why 
it is that a horse, who of all animals is the 
noblest, should give rise to such mean petti- 
fogging actions and jobbery ? The fault is 
not his, but surely lies in the predatory 
instincts of a race which teaches the knaves 
to outwit the fools. Horse dealers, I fancy, 
mostly belong to the former section." 

" They would soon cease to exist were it not 
so. Their imaginations become sharpened," 
and they romance upon every occasion. 
There's old Phipps, now, he'll tell you one 
story after another in such a frank and open 
way as would deceive his very grandmother. 
He means no harm by these flights of fancy, 
probably does not even know he swerves 
from the path of truth ; but the force of habit 
is too strong, and makes him forget the 
occasional advisability of plain speaking. 
Honesty pays every now and again, though 
fiome people find it hard to believe." 
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" Well, so long as I succeed in getting a 
:good horse, I can afford to smile at Mr. 
Phipps' little idiosyncrasies. Will three 
o'clock be too early for you on Tuesday 
afternoon, or will you not have finished 
breakfast by then ? *' 

« You never can desist from chaffing your 
fellow creatures on every occasion, Miss 
Browser. My morning meal is generally 
well over by the time you mention, and I 
shall be delighted to meet you at that 
hour." 

" All right then, Mary and I will be at the 
rendezvous punctual to a minute. By-the- 
ibye, do you think it would be a good plan 
to let Stirrup ride Grisette down a little 
beforehand? Mr. Phipps, as one of the 
heads to the proposed bargain, would probably 
like to see her.'* 

" Yes, most certainly. If we only succeed 
in effecting a deal I shall be perfectly happy, 
.and the brute need never set foot inside your 
stables again." 

" Poor brute I I feel quite inclined to stick 
^lp for her when I hear her so vigorously 
assailed. You are a very ruthless enemy, 
^Colonel Clinker." 
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"A ruthless enemy, but a good friend 1 
hope ; so don't let us re-open the arguments 
You know what you told me when we drove 
np the drive together ? " 

She remembered perfectly well. She had 
told him she did not believe he was actuated 
by motives of self-interest, and that he only 
sought her good. At this moment the belief 
was stronger than ever. 

" Yes," said she, looking down and toying 
with the lace handkerchief on her lap. " You^ 
are right. We settled the matter then to 
our mutual satisfaction, and need not discuss 
it any longer. Grisette's fate is sealed, and 
never again shall I crash through the fences 
on her back. I don't regret her one bit, 
really. The chances are that I should have 
sold her anyhow, though perhaps not quite so 
soon. I am very much obliged to you — I 
dare not say for the trouble since that is for- 
bidden — but for the pains you have taken 
on my behalf. Please believe I am truly 
grateful." 

" And that I am more than rewarded by the 
exceedingly kind manner in which you have 
granted my request," he replied courteously. 

" We are getting too polite," retorted Kate^ 
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with a happy little laugh. "If we go on 
being so civil to each other we shall quarrel 
again before long, if only for the sake of 
variety. I hate monotony, don't you ? " 

" Like poison. Shall we break it at once ? **^ 
he answered, while a broad smile illumined 
all his face. 

" It's hardly worth while for this afternoon^ 
but we*ll bear it in mind for some future 
occasion, and start afresh the next time we 
meet.*' 

The tete-a-tete was here broken in upon by 
Captain Fuller and Mr. McGrath, and Kate, 
who seldom was at a loss for something to say, 
contrived to keep all three men amused at 
the same time, while Mary Whitbread, making 
a photograph book an excuse for retiring into 
the nearest window with Mr. Grahame, 
remained there, much apparently to the- 
satisfaction of either party, while the two 
fiaxen heads bent suspiciously close together 
over its contents. Before long Mr. McGrath 
discovered a number of mutual acquain-^ 
tances, whose shortcomings he and Kate dis- 
cussed with the usual zest, while even 
Captain Fuller exerted himself to be agrees 
able. Tea was brought in, and they chatted 
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away so merrily that not until it was well- 
nigh dusk did the four gentlemen reluctantly 
Tise to take their departure. " We have to 
thank you for a very pleasant afternoon, Miss 
Brewser," said Mr. McGrath. " We have 
vpaid you an unconscionably long visit.'* 

" Not at all. The obligation is entirely on 

my side. Just think how dull Mary and I 

* would have been all by ourselves with no one 

to enliven us. I hope you will take pity on 

us again very, very soon." 

" No fear of , that. We certainly shall. 
You will, I foresee, be favoured with too 
much of our society before long.'* 

" Impossible to have too much of a good 
ihing, eh, Mr. McGrath ?" smiling cordially. 

** Ah ! well, I'm rejoiced to find you're of 
the same way of thinking. For my part I 
always did enjoy ladies' society." 

" So I should imagine," answered Kate 
•demurely. " Those urbane manners could 
only have been acquired through long practice 
and much experience." 

" That's one for you, Terry," said Jack 
with a laugh. " And now we must impose 
upon Miss Browser s good nature no longer, 
but tear ourselves away." He put out his 
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hand to bid her farewell. " Don't forget,'* 
he said, detaining it rather longer than the 
laws of politeness strictly demanded. " Tues- 
day at three o'clock.'* 

" No," lifting her big grey eyes to his, " I 
shall not forget. We shall be there." ♦ 

And then at length they departed, and the 
two girls were once more alone together. 
Kate seemed lost in a brown study. Mary 
Whitbread was the first to speak. 

" What a nice man Colonel Clinker is," she 
remarked tentatively. 

" Do you think so ? " 

"Yes, don't you?" 

" I hardly know. Sometimes I think he^ 
is, and sometimes I think he is not. I can't 
quite make him out. " 

" How do you mean ? He does not appear 
a very impenetrable personage. On the con- 
trary he rejoices in a peculiarly frank and open 
expression of countenance which impresses 
one favourably at first sight." 

" Like Mr. Grahanje's, I suppose ?" She 
laid her hands on Mary's shoulders and 
looked her straight in the face. " Mary," she 
said, " what a foolish little romance- weaver 
you are to be sure ! Always building 
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<5astles in the air, whose very existence de- 
pends upon the workings of your imagination, 
and which can only come crashing to the 
ground od the smallest possible provocation." 

"Ah! Kate. The patient builder works 
on, like the ants and the bees, until at last he 
succeeds in rearing a house that is stable. 
The foundations may be weak and tottery at 
the commencement, but the walls grow 
gradually, and then one day he wakes up to 
find his dwelling has taken root and cannot 
henceforth be shaken down. The corner 
fitone may not even be laid as yet, but take 
care ; some of these days my castle building 
will come true." 

** T doubt it," said she with a faint smile of 
denial. " If the soil be bad no house can 
stand." 

" But the soil is not bad. It is most ex- 
cellent, and only requires to be brought under 
cultivation, like many another waste tract of 
land." 

"Mr. Grahame has made you poetical, 
Mary. If you set the example, and practice 
what you preach — why then perhaps I may 
think about it — someday.'* So saying she rose 
from the sofa with a sigh and went upstairs. 



CHAPTER IV. 

On Tuesday afternoon at the appointed hour 
the two girls, accompanied by Stirrup, and 
preceded by Grisette, drove up to Mr. Phipps' 
•door. There — although the church clock was 
only just chiming three — they found the 
Honble, Jack awaiting their arrival. 

" Well done ! " he exclaimed cheerily, 
*^ How famously punctual we all are ! " 

*' Have we kept you long? '* asked Kate. 

" Not an instant ; I have but this minute 
«,rrived. And now we had better adjourn to 
the yard, where I believe Phipps already is.'* 

Upon which he handed them out of the 
phaeton, and led the way. Mr. Phipps was 
•engaged in a critical and depreciatory exa- 
mination of Grisette, who, in justice it must 
be owned, looked uncommonly well. She 
had recovered from her recent exertions in 
the hunting field, and was fit and fresh, added 
to which (on a hint from Colonel Clinker of 
her probable departure) Stirrup had qare- 
fully fed her with plentiful bran mashes the 
last few days. 
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" This, I presume, is the mare you spoke to- 
me about," said Mr. Phipps to Colonel 
Clinker, revolving the toothpick he invariably 
carried in his mouth from one side to the 
other, and doffing his hat to the ladies. 

He was a large, square built man, with 
sandy hair, fresh complexion, and light brown 
eyes. He would have passed as good looking 
had it not been for his teeth, which were dis- 
coloured and straggly, like the broken-down 
lichen-covered stumps of park palings, with 
considerable intervals between them, which 
caught the eye and fascinated it as a serpent 
fascinates a bird, each time he entered intcv 
conversation. His voice was deep, his de- 
livery slow and momentous, producing an 
impression of superior knowledge on the un- 
accustomed listener, while every now and 
again an odd twinkle appeared in his 
humorous orbs, which proved catching in 
the extreme, and formed a curious contrast 
to the general staid gravity of his de- 
meanour. Mr. Phipps had begun life as a 
stable helper, and had risen to the position 
he now occupied through natural talent. 
He was not ashamed of his origin, and in 
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fact frequently alluded to it, holding up his 
career as an encouragement to young men 
starting in life without money or friends. 
" It's the competition as does us now-a-days,'* 
he was wont to say, *' and the bad plucked 
uns give in directly. Success is like a stone 
wall. You may take a 'ammer and a long 
nail, and try to drive the nail 'ome. Well I 
most people gets disheartened after a very 
few attempts, but if you go on 'ammer,. 
'ammer, 'ammer, not all day but hevery day, 
you end by making your mark upon that 
stone wall, and doing pretty well what you 
please with it. Perseverance and pluck 
together will always gain the victory in the 
long run, but bless my 'eart alive, these 
young sparks is in too much of a 'urry. 
They don't know 'ow to wait, and wait, and 
wait, maybe for years, and yet keep up their 
pecker all the time." 

From which observations it may be gathered 
Mr. Phipps was a remarkable man in his 
way. He now drew in his toothpick with an 
action of caressing suction, and remarked 
once more — 

" So this is the mare, Colonel, eh? " 

VOL. II. M 
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" Yes, Phipps, this is the animal I told you 
Miss Brewser wished to part with." 

" Humph I " and the ejaculation delivered 
in Mr. Phipps* peculiar intonation made 
Kate, who stood by listening, think more 
meanly of her property than she had ever 
done before, such volumes of disparagement 
did it seem to imply. " I'm not surprised at 
Miss Brewser's wanting to get rid of 'er. 
An outsider, now, might probably consider *er 
a decent-looking quadruped, but she's terrible 
light in the barrel, taking into account as 'ow 
we are only at the commencement of the 
season instead of near the end. She don't 
appear like much 'ard work. Whether 
they can stand 'unting or not makes but 
little odds to me, you may say, once the 
'osees is sold. Very true, I answer, but then 
they must *ave the appearance, even if like 
ourselves they sometimes turn out deceptions 
in the end. Now from the looks of 'er, I'd 
lay a pony to a shilling that mare's a bad 
feeder." 

" Come, come, Phipps. Don't begin by 
crabbing, or we shall never get to business,"^ 
interrupted Colonel Clinker, knowing well 
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the tnan with whom he had to deal, and his 
prevailing rhetorical weaknesses. "You 
are just as well aware as I am that the 
heavy carcased beasts are not always 
those who get along the best, and that a 
gross feeder is far more liable to come to 
grief in his wind and a variety of dif- 
ferent ways than a moderate one, A big 
body with inadequate timber is a thing to 
be carefully avoided. I'd much sooner have 
the lean frame on good understandings, and 
the mare has capital legs of her own, as clean 
as a four-year-old*s. The fact of the matter 
is, however, as I told you on Sunday mom* 
ing, that she proves a little too much for 
Miss Brewser, and pulk rather more than is 
pleasant for a lady. They are not all Mrs. 
Forresters, you know, Phipps." 

" Ah, no I Wonderful woman that,'* 
sticking his hands in his pocket. " Knows as 
much about the ins and houts of a stable as 
J do myself." 

** Which is saying a good deal. Now this 
mare of Miss Browser's would be the very 
thing for some of your hard riding young 
customers ; she goes a good pace, as I cati 
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testify, and does not know what it is to turn 
h^r head. Both very desirable qualities not 
to be met with every day." 

" That's true enough, Colonel," said Mr.. 
Phipps, proceeding to feel Grisette's back 
sinews with professional severity. "I see 
she's got a windgall or two." 

" Mere nothings that will soon pass away.^ 
You don't often find a seasoned hunter 
without them. They count for nothiug." 

*^ Nothings when you're selling, somethings 
when you're buying,'' said Mr. Phipps, with 
the twinkle before alluded to lighting up his 
piercing brown eyes. " Buyers and sellers 
is apt to examine objects from a different 
point of view." 

" Now, Phipps, you're far too sharp for me 
to argue with. Before we waste any more 
time on preliminaries, suppose you show us 
the brown horse instead — Sir Richard you 
call him, do you not ? " 

** Yes, Colonel, that's 'is uame. A good 
name for a good 'oss, says I." 

** And quite right, too. Well, we'll go and 
have a look at him, and see if he takes Miss 
Browser's fancy or not. She is the person to 
decide." 
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" By all means/' said Mr. Phipps with 
more alacrity than he had hitherto displayed, 
ushering them into a roomy loose box, piled 
up high with yellow straw in evident antici- 
pation of intending visitors. " Here, Tom," 
calling to his principal aide-de-camp, ** come 
and take Sir Eichard's clothing off." 

The man did as he was told, and in 
another minute the horse stood whisking his 
tail, laying back his ears, and catching at the 
manger after the manner of thorough bred 
animals. Colonel Clinker's praise had not 
been overstrained. Sir Richard was a beauty 
to look at, standing close upon sixteen hands 
on good short legs, dark brown in colour, 
with a lean intelligent head, tapering ears, 
flexible neck, and compact, well put together 
frame. 

" There I " said Mr. Phipps with an air of 
assumed indifference, though he kept his eye 
rivetted on Colonel Clinker's countenance, 
trying to read every passing expression de- 
picted thereon. " There I You- don't often 
see a better looking 'oss than that I though I 
says it as shouldn't." 

"Yes, he's a tidy animal," replied the 
other in tones of corresponding sang froid. 
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" I should rather think he was^^ responded 
Mr. Phipps vivaciously. *' There's not much 
fault to.be found, I take it, even by so good 
Sk judge of 'oss flesh as Colonel Clinker. A 
•ole's not easy to pick in Sir Richard." 

" Handsome is as handsome does," was the 
phlegmatic rejoinder. 

"Fm not afraid of ^im. He knows 'zV 
business. There's some pleasure in showing 
a good 'oss to a man like you, Colonel, as can 
rightly . appreciate 'im. Why, bless you I 
'^.rf the people who come here know no 
more about a 'unter,'' and Mr. Phipps' voice 
was filled with unutterable contempt, " than 
they do about the man in the moon. It's 
like casting your pearls afore swine. Now 
1*11 tell you what 'appened to me the other 
day. Colonel. A party arrived who I had 
done various business transactions with. 
. " * Mr. Phipps,' sez he, ^ I want a good 

*0S8.' 

" * Very well, sir,' sez I, * I'll do my best 
to serve you.' 

'* He likes a bit of blood, so I showed him 
a thoijough bred bay mare as stands in the 
third box from here. 

" ' ^0, 00, Phipps, thpit won't ^o,' he sezs 
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afore ever the man could take her clothing 
off. ' Too under bred altogether, don't look 
quality enough/ 

" * She's in the stud book/ answers I as 
quiet as possible, ^ and has not even a stain 
on *er pedigree/ 

" Lor, Colonel I you should have seen 'is 
face ! I never saw a man look so small in all 
my born days. 

" * She aint my class, Phipps,' sez he, turn- 
ing as red as a turkey cock, and scuttling out 
into the yard. 

" * Very well, sir,* sez I, as cool as a 
cucumber, * that's a different thing alto- 
gether/ 

" I ask you now, Colonel, what is the good 
of showing a gentleman like 'im a decent 
•oss ? He don't know one when he sees it. 
There's nothing dis'eartens a dealer so much^ 
and puts 'im so out of conceit with his per- 
fession as the ignorance of his customers. 
It's 'arder to bear than anything else, and 
yet he dare not say a word to enlighten 'em 
for fear of getting in their bad books/' 

" It must be yery trying certainly," said 
the Colonel sympathetically, fully entering 
into Mr. Phipps' grievances. "And the 
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gentleman you refer to, instead of buying 
hunters ought to be relegated to the 
nursery," 

He had meanwhile scrutinized Sir Bichard 
from top to toe, felt his legs, picked up his 
feet, punched his sides, examined both eyes, 
and peered into his open mouth. Then 
finding Mr. Phipps' assertion to be correct, 
and that there was indeed little room left for 
criticism, he said — 

" Let's have the horse out, Phipps, and see 
how he moves." 

A saddle and bridle were immediately pro- 
duced, and Sir Richard, when all the pre- 
parations were complete, was led forth and 
mounted by the headman, who proceeded to 
ride him up and down the yard several 
times. 

" Good action. Colonel, isn't it ? " said Mr. 
Phipps, endeavouring to extract a few words 
of commendation from so wary a customer. 
** Moves true all round, and gets over the 
ground without any trouble to hisself." 

" He bends his hocks well under him, cer- 
tainly," admitted the Honble. Jack not to be 
ensnared into any active approbation, " but,'* 
qualifying even this meed of praise, "he 
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goes very close, much closer than I like to 
see." 

** That don't signify so long as they don't 
brush, and I'll guarantee he never hits those 
legs of his. But wait till you see 'im jump, 
A finer fencer never looked through a bridle, 
nor a cleaner, cleverer one. 'Owsomever, if 
you don't fancy 'im there's plenty as will. 
He'll not be on my hands long. A 'oss like 
that won't stand idle for very many days. 
He'll sell, and what's more sell well. There's 
Miss Palliser, for instance, who is on the 
look out for an animal good enough to win a 
steeplechase. She'd buy 'im like a shot if 
you don't take 'im. He'd suit Miss Palliser 
down to the ground, for he's quiet and yet 
Mgh couraged, just the sort she likes ; and 
what's more he's a good stout 'oss, and as 
fast as greased lightning. Put 'im back, 
Tom. You can put him back," waving to 
the man to stop. " No good knocking 'im 
about, if he don't take the Colonel's eye," he 
added with an air of injured innocence. 

Now Mr. Phipps knew as well as possible 
that Sir Richard did take the Colonel's eye, 
but he was a diplomatist, who thoroughly 
4inderstood the disadvantage of making hia 
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wares appear too cheap. Tom, on his side^ 
intimately acquainted with his master'g^ 
various tactics, immediately made a great 
show of dismounting preparatory to taking 
the horse back into his stable again. 

•* Stop a bit, don't be in such a hurry," in- 
terposed the Colonel, who was far too old a 
hand not to keep pace with every more of the 
game. " I'll just throw my leg over him 
aod see what sort of a feel he gives you." 

•"As you like. Colonel," returned Mr. 
Fhipps with a renewed assumption of in- 
differenoe, his object being now attained- 
•* It's all on© to me. Take 'im or leave 'im 
mf yon please. A good 'oss can always fetch 

liispriM. 

• So Miss Palliser's thinking of buying Sir 
JKchard, is she? " said Colonel Clinker, while 
Siie ittirraps were being lengthened to his 
«fX3S&t«ti(nu 

^Iksor l&:e}y. She^s not seen 'im yet 
I^QCK 1 5«w Ton the refusal. Colonel." 
*- Ah ! TO? »^ eo» J Very good of you^ 

^ iv^xWJ Ift^Ti^ iOTse? " whispered Kate^ 
^^m^ mMvg^ Sir Biehard's neck. 
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" Very much indeed. But if we appear 
too keen, Phipps will open his mouth. He's^ 
a knowing customer, not easily bested/' 

" So I should imagine. I should have 
been utterly annihilated without your help.^ 
Mr. Phipps would soon have crushed poor 
me into silence." 

" One must oppose these sort of people 
with their own weapons. NeVer a very easy 
task for a lady even under the most favour- 
able circumstances. But Phipps is not half 
a bad fellow in his way, once you get over 
certain little peculiarities of manner. He's 
shrewd, though at the same time wonder* 
fully kindhearted, and I feel quite sure he 
would not sell you a bad horse. He always- 
prides himself on his customers coming back 
again, and what's more they generally do. 
A clever dealer's chief talent consists in 
knowing exactly how and where to place his 
goods, to which end it is necessary he should 
possess a keen insight into human nature, 
and an intimate acquaintance with its foibles. 
Phipps stands pre-eminent in these respects, 
and therefore seldom makes Vifauxpas^ 

"I shall get quite learned before long. 
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Able to set up an establislimeiit of my own," 
43aid Kate playfully. ** Will you come and be 
my headman ? '* 

** Headman, rough rider, stable boy, any- 
thing you please," he answered; then as he 
rode away he said carelessly to Mr. Phipps, 
" As Miss Palliser never gives much for her 
horses, I presume you're not asking a long 
price, Phipps." 

" Two hundred, Colonel," replied Mr. 
Phipps, feeling at last the negotiations were 
in a fair way of being entered upon. " He*s 
worth that any day." 

*^ H'm, two hundred is a goodish sum for a 
thirteen stone hunter." 

" Do you think so, Colonel ? Why look at 
that there 'oss The Swell, as fetched four 
fifty at Tattersall's last week. He aint half 
-80 good an animal as Sir Eichard, and eight* 
year-old into the bargain. 'Osses is terrible 
•dear just now." 

" Tve never known them otherwise when 
one was on the buy." 

" Now, Colonel, I appeal to you," said Mr. 
Phipps, roused to a sudden display of 
virtuous indignation assumed for the occa- 
sion. " Can you expect to find perfect 
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manners, good looks, *igh courage, and sweet 
temper, all combined, without having to pay 
summat for them ? It^s like getting a wife ; 
if a man wants a jewel he must put himself 
out a bit, there's plenty of stones to be 
picked up as there is plenty of bad wives to 
be *ad for the asking, but they aint the same 
thing. A genuine article, in womankind or 
'ossflesh, can. always command a fair price — 
leastways in my opinion." 

** Do you tliink then, Mr. Phipps, that all 
women are to be bought?" asked Kate, 
greatly amused by the horse dealer's freely 
expressed opinions. 

"Most of 'em, miss. There's no denying 
that money is a powerful temptation to the 
sex. Not that I ought to speak, for my 
missis married me when I was but a poor 
man on thirty shillings a week. Lor 1 but 
women, even the best of 'em, take to riches 
kindly. It's wonderful 'ow their ideas ex- 
pand." 

Mr. Phipps dropped his head for a second 
seemingly deep in contemplation of his con- 
jugal relations with Mrs. Phipps, but Colonel 
Clinker promptly recalled him to a sense of 
the situation, by remarking — 
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Let us go into the field ; Miss Brewser 
nv^ill probably like to see Sir Richard jump 
one or two of those break-neck fences of 
yours." 

" Yes, indeed I should, very much," said 
Kate. 

Whereupon Mr. Phipps threw open a gate 
:at the back of the yard which led into a fair 
sized paddock, where a flight of bushed-up 
hurdles, a low rail, and a couple of small 
artificial fences were supposed to test the 
powers of the animals about to be pur- 
<)hased. 

" I see youVe not made them any bigger 
«ince last winter," said Colonel Clinker with a 
smile. "Tou don't want your customers to 
<5ome to grief , eh ? " • 

** They're big enough. Colonel ; as it is, too 
big for some of *em. Now just you take Sir 
Richard, and pop him over one after the 
other." 

Thus adjured Colonel Clinker did as he 
was told. Sir Richard was evidently no 
novice, and knew quite well what was ex- 
pected of him ; still in his. case familiarity did 
not breed contempt. He loved jumping 
clearly for its own sake, and cocked his small 
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-ears and went resolntelj at each obstacle in 
succession, springing over them like a stag. 
Then when brought to a standstill, he stood 
arching his neck with gleeful impatience, 
while the crimson linings of his distended 
nostrils stood out in striking contrast against 
the rich tan muzzle, and the ^welling veins 
aeemed suddenly to have leaped into life. 

" Lor bless you, miss ! " exclaimed old 
Stirrup, who had been edging nearer and 
nearer to Kate, " he can jump, and no mis- 
take. Bee-utiful." 

** Jump! " repeated Mr. Phipps in his most 
Buperior manner, and with an elevation of 
eyebrow which seemed to express surprise at 
the tardiness of the other's discovery. " Did 
I not tell you he could jump from the first, 
only none of you believed what I said? 
Jump indeed ! Why ! that there 'oss would 
•carry your young lady like a bird. Nobody 
would touch 'em." 

" Be's a nice oss," said the unsophisticated 
Stirrup in reply. He had not received that 
education which teaches us to think one 
thing and say another, and was wont to 
express his thoughts with a directness, which 
did more honour to his simplicity than to hia 
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powers of dissimulation. He could fulljr 
understand the policy of feeding up Grisette 
on fattening food, prior to sale, but any 
profounder deceptions were little • practised 
by his guileless nature, least of all the culti- 
vated deception of speech. 

Meantime the Honble. Jack was puttings 
Sir Bjichard through all his paces, and the 
horse seemed to take a pleasure in yielding 
to the delicate touch that directed him, as^ 
with a silken thread, strongly yet lightly. 

Mr. Phipps stood by, chewing his tooth- 
pick, in silent admiration. He was a devoted 
follower of the Colonel, whose good horse- 
manship had many times gained him various 
sums on the turf. 

" You don't often come across such a 
rider," he ren^arked in confidence to Kate^ 
who also was watching the Honble. Jack's 
movements. " Have you ever seen 'im ride 

" No ! " as she shook her head in dissent. 

" Well, I tell you it's the prettiest sight in 
the world. He never takes a yard more out 
of his 'oss than is necessary, but just comes 
in the last few strides, and wins on the post,, 
as cool as a cucumber. For my part, I'd 
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rather see 'im up than two thirds of the 
perfessional jockeys. He's got a style about 
his riding, and a finish, not one man in ten 
thousand ever attains to." 

She smiled at Mr. Phipps in such a 
friendly way, that that gentleman, who was 
by no means insensible to feminine fascina- 
tions, grew still more discursive. She 
allowed him to ramble on at his will. He 
had apparently hit upon a congenial topic of 
conversation. She liked to hear Colonel 
Clinker's praises sung, and even a long 
recital of some famous exploit he had per- 
formed months ago at Kemp ton Park, failed 
to weary her or prove too great a tax on her 
attention. Mr. Phipps, on his side, discovered 
that those big grey eyes had a charming way 
of looking at him, and the expressive face of 
wreathing itself into smiles. He even went 
so far as to contemplate whether under pres- 
sure, he might not be induced to knock five 
pounds off the handsome profit he contem- 
plated making. His meditations on this point, 
however, reached no very definite conclusions, 
being disturbed by the return of Colonel 
Clinker, who throwing the reins on Sir 

VOL. II. N 
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Richard's neck, and lightly vaulting to the 
ground, whispered in Kate's ear — 

" He'll do. He's a real nice horse, with 
easy paces and good mouth, and he gives you 
a wonderful feel over his fences. I really 
think he's worth the money Phipps is asking. 
But of course you are the person to decide. 
Now supposing Phipps could be iDduced to 
spring a hundred for Grisette, the question 
is would you let her go at that price ? " 

He did not wish to influence her actions 
in any way, feeling a certain delicacy in doing 
so. Nevertheless it was a relief to him when 
she answered without hesitation — 

"Yes, I would. She cost two hundred 
and thirty, but I don't expect to get anything 
like what I gave, besides " — looking up at 
him with a frank smile, " I have such per- 
fect confidence, in your knowledge of horse- 
flesh, that I should feel quite satisfied at any 
arrangement you chose to make." 

He would not have been man, with man's 
store of vanity and human weakness, had he 
not felt flattered by the naive dependence 
contained in this speech, had not the 
womanly trust it displayed appealed to his 
self esteem. 
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" Tou are very kind/' he said, " but yoa 
ought to ride the horse yourself, before 
coming to any final decision." 

"I'm afraid I can't in my present crippled 
condition," she replied. 

" Ah I how stupid of me, I was quite for- 
getting." 

" Not at all. Since you have ridden Sir 
Eichard, and pronounce a favourable opinion 
upon him, I am content to accept it without 
reserve. What would my humble verdict be 
compared to yours ? " Once again the liquid 
•eyes looked up at him, and once again they 
sent a thrill of pleasure to his heart. 

" You may be quite certain that in making 
^ny bargain, Miss Brewser, I shall do my 
utmost to promote your interest in every 

way. 

" I feel sure of it. I can't think why you 
should be so good to a helpless young 
woman like myself." 

She hated the words when she had spoken 
them, for they recalled that possible object 
which she strove so hard to keep in the back- 
ground, and which the mere fact of his 
presence dissipated like smoke in thin air. 
But he, not knowing all the workings of hec 
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mind, allowed the full gratification he ex- 
perienced to appear on his countenance. The 
cool wintry sun cast a last flickering ray on 
his honest features, his fair hair, and droop- 
ing moustache, as he stood there close by 
her side, while they held this short and 
whispered colloquy. 

" Then you commission me to make the 
best bargain I can, subject to a trial with 
hounds?" he said, in the tone of a man 
asking for final instructions. 

** I commission you to do exactly and what- 
ever you think best. There I I can't say 
more can I. So now to business." 

" Mr. Phipps," said Colonel Clinker, ad- 
dressing that gentleman, who had stood aloof 
though a keen observer of what passed, 
" Miss Browser wishes to see if we can do a' 
deal together." . ' 

" Certainly," said he. Whereupon they 
promptly retired into an inner sanctum, 
where all important transactions were de- 
finitely concluded; and within whose four 
walls many a sale had been effected, many a 
horse changed hands. Mr. Phipps, detaching 
a key from among a bunch he produced out of 
his trouser pocket, now unlocked the door of 
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a cupboard, and as a preliminary, brought 
forth a couple of black bottles, a decanter of 
sherry, and half a dozen wine glasses. 

** Now," said the Colonel, straightfor- 
wardly, " there's no use taking up your 
time, Phipps, in beating about the bush. Miss 
Browser likes Sir Kichard. The question is, 
what would you be prepared to allow in 
exchange for the grey ? " 

Mr. Phipps stretched his legs out under 
the table, subsided in his chair, and appeared 
absorbed in the most abstruse calculations. 

" Well, really Colonel," he replied, after a 
considerable pause, " that's a most difficult 
question to answer, and one requiring a deal 
of thought. Would it not be better for Miss 
Browser to tell me what price she puts upon 
the mare ? It would clear the way, so to speak, 
and make it easier for both parties to come 
to an arrangement." 

" She cost two hundred and thirty," said 
Kate, giving no direct reply in answer to this 
appeal. 

" Ah ! that may be, easy enough. But 
the thing to consider is not what she cost^ 
but what she's worth ? " 

" Well, well, Phipps. It's for you to make 
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some sort of proposition,'* interrupted Colonel 
Clinker. " The mare's rising seven, sound, 
and a likely nag, as you have had the oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining." 

" Would not do more than carry a boy of 
fourteen," objected he musingly. 

"Nonsense, Phipps. She'll carry the 
larger half of your customers, TU be bound.^ 

" What, collectively Colonel ? She would 
be a good 'un to do that." 

" No, separately of course. Come now, 
Phipps, we're wasting time, and since you 
don't seem disposed to make any offer on 
your side, I must make one on mine. If you 
like to allow Miss Browser a hundred for the 
grey mare, she'll send you a cheque for the 
remaining hundred to-morrow morning. 
What say you to the bargain ? " 

Once more Mr. Phipps allowed the gravity 
of his decisions to be felt by a prolonged 
silence. Then he shrugged his shoulders^ 
shook his head, and said deliberately — 

" I could not do it, Colonel, could not do 
it anyhow. My expenses would not be paid 
even, let alone any profit," 

*' Come, come, Phipps ! Old friends like 
jou and I, don't want to make a big profit 
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out of each other. WeVe done one another 
too many good turns for that/' 

The stern expression of Mr. Phipps' face 
softened. 

" Ah ! Colonel I " he said relenting, 
" you're a terrible hand at getting round a 
fellow's weak side." 

" And a very good thing too. If we didn't 
occasionally find out the tender spots of our 
being and keep them fresh and green, why, 
Phipps, most of us would be as hard as brick- 
bats. There's nothing like doing a kindly 
action now and then for softening human 
nature, so Phipps, you let Miss Browser 
have Sir Richard." 

He got up and held out his hand, which 
the other wrung with cordial appreciation. 

" Very well. Colonel," he said. '' I'd do 
anything to oblige you, though this is not 
business." 

" We'll call it friendship instead, then," 
said the Honble. Jack with a pleasant smile, 
as they left the room. " Good-bye, Phipps." 

"Good-bye, Mr. Phipps," said Kate, 
putting her little palm in his. " And thank 
you very much, I'll try and do your horse 
credit.'* 
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And then they went out into the street, 
and Mr. Phipps stood watching their retreat- 
ing forms. 

" Phipps, my boy," said he to himself, 
severely, ** this wont do ; the perfession will 
suffer if you allow your feelings to get the 
best of you in this sort of way. You ought to 
have stuck out for another pony at least. 
But lor ! that there Colonel is such a pleasant 
spoken chap, he twists one round his little 
finger. That's a nice girl, too, that Miss 
Brewser, and it strikes me the Colonel is 
deuced sweet upon her. Well, he might do 
worse, he might do worse," with which re- 
flection Mr. Phipps went off to take tea 
with his better half in the back parlour. 

As Kate Brewser and Marv Whitbread 
were getting into the pony phaeton , Mrs. 
Forrester happened to pass. 

" What I '' she exclaimed, directly she 
had learned the results of their afternoon's 
expedition. " You've been buying a horse 
have you? I wish I'd known. Pd have 
come and helped. Phipps would have been 
more moderate in his demands, probably, 
had I been there." 

"Mr. Phipps behaved very well," said Kate. 
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" "We are perfectly satisfied with the i 
in which he treated uB." 

" Ah 1 I'm glad to hear that. I had no idea 
you were on the buy really, Miss Brewser, or 
I would hare said some more about that hoTse 
of mine. If the new one does not suit mind 
and let me know." 

"Dear me," thought the old lady, "ffe 
lost a wonderfully good opportunity. Sdc& 
an one as may never occur again, ffluj 
bad luck to be sure ! The Peer'a educatm 
IS complete, and he is ready to be passed on 
at any moment but I can't think rf bim|»P 
Smith's three-year-old till I got rij ^f j^. 
other and yet there is an honest pesntD be 
turned out of the young uuif onJrbwem 
once in my possession." She oonafaj k» 
vexation, however, and said to Sik 'Ban 
you any idea, Miss Bf6WBep,wta~,£ji 
world your new horse oomts^i' 

" Yorkshire I believe. Bfti ft- -mq 
book, Sir Richard by CcBnril^ 

T. 1 - )> ■ ^^^ oat CI 
F air B arbariaa^^ 
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be advisable to find out too much, the 
antecedents of horses, like people, not always 
bearing the closest investigation. Good-bye, 
Mrs. Forrester, we really must be going home 
now before it gets quite dark. Thanks all the 
same for your offer." 

" Good-bye," said Mrs. Forrester, who 
forthwith turned in to Mr. Phipps* to try 
what information she could elicit from that 
worthy. When she emerged her counten- 
ance bore traces of profound meditation. 

" Humph ! " she said to herself. " So 
Jack's had a finger in the pie. I thought as 
much somehow. Well, he has eJBFectually 
succeeded in spoiling my sale for the time 
being. However, I forgive him everything 
if only he wins the heiress. Jack's a deeper 
fellow than I gave him credit for. He's 
setting to work with a steadiness — a method 
utterly at variance with his usual character. 
Can it be that he is really smitten ? Ha, ha, 
ha ! If so it would be the best joke of all. 
The biter bit at last." This idea apparently 
afforded Mrs. Forrester so vast an amount of 
amusement that she never ceased chackling 
till she reached her home. 



CHAPTER V. 

In ten days from the time of her visit to 
Mr. Phipps' establishment, Kate was suf- 
ficiently recovered from the effects of 
Grisette's misdemeanours to be in the 
saddle again. She started modestly, merely 
intendiDg to ride about quietly, and keep to 
the roads and the gates, while Mr. McGrrath^ 
ever ready for an excuse which banished 
jumping from the programme, willingly 
offered his services as escort, and besides 
proving himself a most cheerful and enter- 
taining companion, displayed the greatest 
consideration towards the young lady thus 
placed under his protecting wing. He 
amused Kate vastly by pointing out in his 
comical way various members of the Hunt, 
on whom he kept up a regular fire of running 
commentary, describing with much humour 
and acumen the individual peculiarities of 
each one in turn. 

" Do you see that man standing close to 
you on a handsome bay horse ? " he asked, 
indicating the personage in question witk aa. 
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airy wave of his arm. ** He's the Honour- 
able Alfred Charrington, the head of the 
lardy-dardy, no-man-like-self division, who 
fancy themselves little God Almighties. 
Well, for three whole years did the Honble. 
Alfred and I meet continually in the hunting 
field, while for three whole years did he 
honour me with a supercilious stare. Now 
there are few things more irritating to a 
fellow's vanity than to be calmly ignored. 
Argument, disagreement, even insolence, are 
each in their way easier to bear than that 
species of lofty indifference and cool con- 
tempt, intended to convey a sensation of 
inferiority and of belonging to a lower class 
of beings altogether. It gives the feeling of 
there being something wrong about you, 
without your exactly knowing what Such 
were the terms on which we stood, when 
bedad, one fine day, greatly to my astonish- 
ment, as you may imagine, what does my 
gentleman do after looking over his left 
shoulder and squinting at me out of his little 
€Ock eye but favour me to a nod, whose 
mixture of patronage and condescension was 
truly beautiful to behold, and say * How do, 
McGrath ? ' He had apparently become 
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conscious of my presence at last and took 
this early opportunity of recognising the 
fact. Faith ! Miss Browser, it made the very 
blood boil in my veins. You see I had got 
used to being a nobody in the Honble. 
Alfred's estimation, and any change came too 
much as a surprise to be appreciated. Shall 
I tell you what I did ? I was determined on 
having • my revenge. Every dog has his 
day, and mine had come at last. I looked 
him up and down with a stony gaze which 
took in every detail from the crown of his 
shining chimney-pot to the soles of his 
faultless boots ; dash him ! he has the best, 
varnish in the county, and I said with the 
utmost severity at my command, * Sir ! it 
has taken you three years to make up your 
mind whether you would deign to know me 
or not ; it will not take me three minutes to 
decline the honour of your acquaintanceship,* 
whereupon I stared him straight in the face 
and then rode away. Gad! Miss Browser,'* 
and Terry laughed heartily at the remem- 
brance of his adversary's utter discomfiture. 
** you never saw a man look so dumbfoundered 
in all your born days. He was that astonished 
he could not find a single word in reply." 
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** I don't wonder/' said Kate. " Such an 
answer was enough to take anyone's breath 
away. But what an idiot the man must 
be!" 

" He only possesses the besetting sin of a 
good many of our neighbours about here." 

" And what might that be ? " 

" Thinks too much of himself and too 
little of others. A very common failing, 
especially among people of narrow intellect 
and large vanity." 

" He ought to be a warning to us all, then, 
not to be over self-satisfied. Don't you 
think some folks are put into the world solely 
to fulfil a role of determent? There are 
moral scavengers just as there are ornitho- 
logical ones. The vulture is a bird of bad 
repute, but nevertheless he fills his place in 
the economy of Nature, and perhaps Mr. 
Charrington was born as an example, which 
most of us should avoid rather than imitate. 
I don't express myself clearly, though I 
know quite well what I mean." 

" You express yourself quite well enough 
for me to understand. It never struck me 
in that light before, and 'pon my soul I'm 
not sure but what you are right. If I accept 
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the Honble. Alfred as a warning, I can look at 
him with far more charitable feelings than 
I do at present. Poor fellow ! after all, 
according to you, he is but a social scare- 
crow, fitted to frighten all the human crows 
away. Ha, ha ! That's a capital idea, and 
tickles me immensely." 

" You have put it far more epigram- 
matically than I did, Mr. McGrrath, which 
does honour to the quickness of your under- 
standing. But tell me some more about the 
Honble. Alfred, you have aroused my interest 
in him. Does he ride well ? " 

" Yes, to give the fellow his due, he does. 
Though he dearly loves a gallery." 

" What do you mean by that ? " 

" I mean he likes plenty of witnesses to 
his heroism. He will jump a bigger place, 
for instance, with several people looking on 
than he will when they are not present. His 
sensational leaps generally come off early in 
the day." 

" Still, it is something to take sensational 
leaps at all. They argue a certain amount of 
courage." 

" That I grant. Nevertheless, I prefer a 
courage which is not dependent on the ad- 
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miration of others to spur it into action. 
Now Jack's so different; just as different as 
light to darkness. He does not care two- 
pence about the spectators.** 

" No, he's a sportsmarij^ said Kate in tones 
which seemed to imply that in her estimation 
no higher praise was possible. " I suppose 
you and Mr. Charrington never patched up a 
peace after that remarkably civil speech of 

" Well, oddly enough, when he found the 
worm could turn he began to entertain a 
greater respect for that insignificant creature, 
and made various friendly overtures which 
I steadily rejected. Since then we have 
settled down on either side into a state of 
armed neutrality, though the flames are only 
smouldering, and war is ready to break out 
afresh at the very first casus belli. The truth 
is I can't stand the man. His conceit is per- 
fectly insufferable." 

" Don't croak crow ! but fly away instead," 
said Kate with a laugh. " Let the poor 
scarecrow flutter in the wind to its heart's 
content. The rags with which it is clothed 
will soon fall away and reveal nothing but 
the nakedness of the pole." 
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Surely it was lucky for the Honble. Alfred 
Charrington that he did not catch this con- 
versation, else presumably even his equa- 
nimity might have been disturbed, and the 
calm waters of self-satisfaction in which 
his soul lay steeped, grown muddy and 
turbulent, stirred from their tranquil depths 
by the keen blast of ridicule sweeping thus 
ruthlessly over them. Would it have been 
an act of kindness to have torn down the 
delusions so long entertained; to have 
laid them bare and exposed their shallowness, 
the crumbling soil on which they were raised 
and carefully nurtured by petty egotism ? 
Who can say ? Even the pruning knife is 
apt to cut too deeply, and kill the old tree 
with its good and its bad together, instead of 
promoting a new growth and fresh flourish- 
ing blossoms. The old tree may be gnarled, 
and twisted, decayed, covered with parasites; 
it may shut out the light of the sun, hide the 
blue skies, and cumber the earth, but when 
removed altogether is it not apt to make its 
absence felt, and the very object we have so 
long grumbled at to leave a blank on dis- 
appearing ? 

VOL. II. 
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Some such thoughts found a confused 
dwelling place in Kate's mind as she looked 
at the gentleman on the handsome bay ; but 
her speculations were quickly put an end to 
by Mr. McGrath exclaiming — 

"But here comes another of our local 
celebrities, and if you are not tired of the 
sound of my tongue I can tell you a good 
story about him, too." 

Kate of course disavowed any such possi- 
bility, and allowed her attention to be 
diverted to a big, burly, broad-shouldered 
man of about five-and-forty, square featured, 
clean shaven*, and 'keen eyed, who, mounted 
on a huge weight-carrying hunter, rode by 
at that particular moment. Mr. McGrath's 
stories were far too diverting for her to wish 
to put a stop to them, as she told him, much 
to his gratification. 

" Well then. Miss Brewser," he said, " if 
you are quite sure I don't bore you. Til in- 
troduce one or two of my friend Mr. Blunt's 
little idiosyncracies to your notice. We all 
have them, so what's the good of trying to 
cover them up, and not derive what amuse^ 
ment we can from their existence ? Blunt's 
the best welter weight across this or any 
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country in the kingdom. He goes by the 
• name of Bruiser Blunt, and would be a most 
excellent fellow if he could only hold his 
tonjgue. But that he can't do, and instead 
expatiates so eloquently on the magnitude of 
his own performances that people end, good 
^is these unquestionably are, by getting dead 
sick of Blunt and his self-glorification, and 
voting him a perfect nuisance whenever ha 
discourses on the subject of hunting. And as 
Blunt's conversation consists of nothing but 
43elf and sport, so closely intermingled that 
it is impossible to disassociate one from the 
other, his audience is apt to become scant, 
critical, and unappreciative. He'd be a capital 
fellow were it not for that tongue of his, or 
if, like the noble beast he bestrides, he could 
be struck dumb ; but as it is, the small, un- 
ruly member has taken rampant possession of 
his huge frame, and renders all else Subor- 
dinate to its egotistical cackle." 

It was somewhat amusing hearing Mr. 
McGrrath inveigh against that very sin of 
self-eulogy which his friends were wont to 
affirm was one of his own particular failings^ 
But so goes the world, and the mote dis- 
figuring a brother's eye is more easily d^^ 
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tected than a beam within the home pre- 
cincts. The faults of others strike us much 
more clearly than do our own, to which latter 
a blind indulgence is oftentimes displayed, 
arguing a curious density of vision in all 
matters appertaining to Number One. 

" Well," continued Mr. McGrath, delighted 
at finding a listener to whom his pet stories 
still bore the charm of novelty, " towards the 
end of last winter Blunt happened to be to 
the fore as usual in a first-rate run they had 
with the South Garrick, and feeling uncom- 
monly elated at his own share in the pro- 
ceedings, when passing through the town of 
Butternorth, on the way home, he tele- 
graphed off to his great friend. Lord Silliby 
de Moke, the following characteristic mes- 
sage : — 

" * Grand gallop. Eight mile points 
Racing pace. Killed in the open. Nobody 
in it but self and one other man.* 

" Lord Silliby, who was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Bruiser's little weakness^ 
wired back in return this laconic reply — 

" * Who was that other man ? ' 
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" Whether Blunt saw the hidden sarcasm 
contained in the query I cannot take it upon 
myself to a firm, but the best part of the 
whole joke was, that as he lives nine miles 
from the nearest office he had to pay exactly 
that number of shillings for the telegram. So 
for once his vanity cost him dear. Of course 
the story was all over the county in no time, 
and to this day Blunt has not heard the last 
of it. He is such a jealous sportsman ; 
fellows like to have a good chafE against 
bim.'' 

" They won t get hold of a better one 
than that in a hurry,'* said Kate, laughing 
heartily. "It really seems impossible to 
believe such a great big man as Mr. Blunt 
could be so childishly vain. Yet to my mind 
this excessive vanity shows an uneasy, in- 
nate sense of weakness somewhere. Those 
who are sure of themselves and their position 
do not require to bring bragging and boast- 
ing to their aid. True strength, be it 
moral or physical, confers repose, and a sort 
of quiet superiority which demands no self- 
assertion save in unblazoned acts. I'm 
5,fraid your Mr. Blunt must have a little bit 
of the bully in his composition and is on^ ol 
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those gentlemen who believe in * the right of 
might rather than in the right of right/ I 
don't want to be introduced to him. We 
should fall out to a certainty/' 

"Oh! Blunt's by no means backward. 
He'll introduce himself before long, I'll be 
bound, besides which he has always an eye 
to a pretty girl." 

" I don't wish to hear about Mr. Blunt's 
distractions of vision," responded Kate, with 
playful badinage. " Now Mr. Charring- 
ton's acquaintance I should like to make, if 
only out of curiosity, but the other inspires 
no corresponding desire. However, it is 
most amusing hearing these little anecdotes 
about one's fellow-creatures, and instead of 
gnashing my teeth with rage and mortifica- 
tion at having been so far from the hounds, 
I must thank you, Mr. McGrath, for taking 
pity, not exactly on my solitude, for I per- 
ceive myself to be amongst a goodly com- 
pany, but on what would doubtless have 
otherwise proved my ennui. As it is I have 
spent a most pleasant forenoon, and enjoyed 
your society immensely." 

She felt no diflBculty in praising Mr. 
McGrath to his face. He inspired her with 
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none but friendly interest ; therefore the 
words came readily enough. There was no 
cause to consider them, to weigh their 
probable effect, or to fear on one side giving 
offence, on the other appearing too forward 
and anxious to please. She experienced no 
constraint in his presence. He had no power 
to make her blush, or to send her heart beat' 
ing like a sledge hammer, and the first words 
that rose to her lips were merrily uttered, in 
pure ease and good-fellowship. 

There are some men who raise such 
friendly sentiments at first sight, yet it is a 
question whether they ever succeed in estajj)- 
lishing any loftier feeling or warmer relation- 
ship. It is their fate to go through life as 
the confidant, but never as the loved. Kate 
felt herself infinitely brighter and more 
amusing in Mr. McGrrath's company than in 
Colonel CUnker's, yet the briefest sentence 
from the latter, his slightest expression of 
approval or disapproval, carried more weight 
than the whole torrent of Mr. McGrrath'a 
conversation put together. Nevertheless the 
facetious little Irishman contrived to keep 
her in a state of such perpetual merriment 
that at last she asserted her sides ached ao 
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unmercifully that the effects were infinitely 
worse than a hundred falls, and she really 
could endure them no longer. As the day 
wore on, her spirits rose to such a degree 
that in spite of Stirrup's protestations she 
insisted on getting off her hack and having 
the side saddle put on to Sir Eichard, who 
had come out for the first time since he had 
entered into the hands of his new proprietor. 
She declared herself no longer an invalid, 
and fully equal to encountering the fatigues 
of the chase. 

Stirrup, who ere now had discovered the 
futility of argument, especially when op- 
posed to the fair sex, was forced to withdraw 
his objections and yield, though somewhat 
reluctantly, to his mistress's wishes. And 
as if to reward Kate for her sudden decision, 
fihe had hardly begun to make friends with 
her new horse before a joyous chorus of sound 
hroke out from the midst of a small gorse 
patch the hounds were drawing, and in 
another minute the whole pack streamed 
away close at the heels of a fine, white- 
tagged old fox, whereupon Kate, throwing 
prudence to the winds, could not refrain from 
joining in the pursuit. A mile's gallop full 
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tilt down a road running parallel with the 
Tiounds served still further to heighten her 
enthusiasm, so that when, at the first oppor- 
tunity, some of the foremost riders branched 
off into the open fields, where a vista of 
tolerably practicable fences held out a pleas- 
ing prospect, she followed suit. When she 
came to the first obstacle her caution had 
vanished, and Sir Richard swept over it so 
easily and so freely that indeed none appeared 
necessary. 

The ice once broken, she took everything 
that came in her way,, until she began to 
find herself occupying quite a distinguished 
position in the hunt, and the brown had 
fairly established his reputation as a good 
fencer. Poor Miss Palliser, whose lucky star 
had not been in the ascendant lately, and 
whose fate appeared invariably that of chew- 
ing the bitter cud of mortification from 
fieeing a rival habit fluttering in advance^ 
lost considerable ground at starting by the 
unfortunate banging to of a gate, but now 
she was galloping like the wind in order to 
lessen the already diminishing distance be- 
tween herself and that offending skirt, which 
^constituted a regular eyesore in the gre^^L 
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orbs of jealousy. She determined once for- 
aU on besting this obnoxious adversary, and 
showing her conclusively the absurdity and 
crass stupidity of attempting to compete^ 
with one so facile princeps as Miss Palliser, 

" Did you see how beautifully my horse 
jumped that last fence ? " she remarked ta 
Colonel Clinker, who happened to be within 
hail. 

He also had been delayed owing to the re- 
fusal of a young animal he was qualifying for 
a steeple- chase certificate, and like Miss Pal- 
liser was intent on getting closer to hounds. 

" I'm sorry to say I did not," he returned 
satirically. " By some extraordinary and 
greatly-to-be deplored accident for one in- 
stant my eye was withdrawn frpm you — a 
circumstance that causes me much regret.** 

" Indeed 1 ** said she, not altogether easy 
as to the intention of this observation. 
"Eeally, Colonel Clinker, one never knows^ 
whether you are in earnest or not." 

" Very much in earnest, Miss Palliser." 

" Then," said she, with a smile of re- 
assurance, ** I feel extremely flattered by 
your good opinion. It is pleasant to find 
one's friends think well of one." 
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"Would you like to heighten that good 
opinion still further ? '* said he quietly. 

" Certainly," she replied, a little sur* 
prised at the request, and wondering what 
was coming next. 

She felt she could like Colonel Clinker 
very much indeed if only he were always in 
the present amiable and complaisant mood. 
There had even existed moments in bygone- 
years when she had contemplated the possi- 
bility of changing her maiden name for that 
of Clinker, but such dreams had gradually 
faded away, owing to the taciturn manner in 
which the gentleman was wont to receive her 
advances. Nevertheless, a compliment from 
hinij however tardily uttered and laboriously 
extracted, came with double power to please,. 
Uke long-sought-for honey rewarding the 
exertions of an industrious bee. 

" Certainly,*' she repeated, with a feeling 
of pleasing expectation, stirring the sluggish 
depths of her heart. " What can I do ? " 

" Why," said he ruthlessly, " you can give 
that young lady in front of you a little more 
room at her fences, and not ride quite so hor-^ 
ribly jealous." 

Poor tiling I The reaction was terribly 
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severe, and in the first shock of it she felt too 
surprised even for indignation. She drew in 
her breath with a gasp that resembled the 
gurgle of a drowning man, and emitted the 
single monosyllable — " Oh ! " 

" Yes/\continued Colonel Clinker pointedly; 
somehow or other he never could bring him- 
self to regard Miss Palliser from a feminine 
point of view, and therefore felt little com- 
punction in trampling on her feelings. " Yes, 
and what's more I saw you just now, simply 
because Miss Browser happened to be lead- 
ing, ride on to her horse's very tail. If he 
had made the least peck or the ghost of a 
mistake at the fence you would have been on 
the top of him to a certainty. It's deuced 
unfair, and if you call that riding, I don't." 

During this speech the lady had partly 
recovered from the first stunning effects of 
the blow delivered, and both pride and 
temper now came to her assistance. But the 
last straw broke the camel's back. When it 
became a question oi riding ^ her riding, anger 
assumed the upper hand, and crushed all 
incipient sentiment at its very birth. 

" Colonel Clinker," she said, or rather 
screamed, while her coarse complexion grew 
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a sbade more purple than its wont, and the 
small pig eyes gleamed with a vicious ex- 
pression, " I beg leave to state I have not 
hunted all these years in Huntingshire for 
nothing. I flatter myself I know how to ride 
at a fence as well as most people, at least 
such is the general opinion; and I don't 
require you or anyone else to give me lessons 
how to behave in the hunting field. I 
consider you are most — most — most imperti- 
nent." She had begun bravely, but her 
voice here died away in hysterical sobs. Her 
mortification was complete. Colonel Clinker 
bowed silently, and galloped on. 

" "Well, that was sharp and decisive enough 
in all conscience," he said to himself. " La 
Palliser and I have fought our first pitched 
battle, though many's the skirmish we have 
indulged in. Fm afraid I was a little rude^ 
but the rebuke will do no harm, and the 
way she jumps on people is really quite 
abominable." 

" What a fool Colonel Clinker is making 
of himself about that Miss Brewser," Mis& 
Palliser remarked later on to her dear friend 
Mrs. Paget. 

She had sense enough to keep their little- 
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encounter to herself, but she could not 
refrain from launching a few venom-laden 
arrows by way of taking some revenge. 

"A fool?" said Mrs. Paget. "In what 
manner ? I have seen nothing to justify such 
a remark on your part." 

"You're as blind as a bat, my dear," 
returned Miss Palliser contemptuously. " I 
tell you the man s quite gone off his head. 
To so great an extent, indeed, that he can't 
even be decently civil to anybody else." 

** I had a chat with him some little time 
ago, and he appeared much as usual." 

" You're a goose, and never could see a 
thing, even when it was going on under your 
very nose. My eyes are considerably sharper; 
they can't hoodwink me in a hurry." 

" But, my dear Miss Palliser, who wants 
to hoodwink you ? After all there would be 
nothing so very wonderful even if Colonel 
Clinker were to fall in love with Miss 
Browser. Bank united to wealth is not ao 
uncommon occurrence. One sees it every 
day of one's life." 

" There I agree ; but don't talk of love, it's 
a perfect profanation to call such calculat- 
ing, mercenary transactions love. Colonel 
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Clinker's no more in love with Miss Browser 
than I am." 

" Then his sentiments must be extremely 
lukewarm," said Mrs. Paget, who took a 
mild pleasure in nagging at her friend. 

" Not at all ; mine are. very much heated, 
though by dislike rather than affection. I 
think Miss Brewser an odious, stuck up, 
forward, fast young woman; and as for 
Colonel Clinker, any respect or regard I may 
once have entertained for him, he has 
entirely forfeited," with which concluding 
observation she went home, galloping 
furiously past Kate, and bespattering her all 
over with mud without a word of apology. 

•* Phew ! " said Mrs. Paget, eyeing her 
retreating friend dubiously. " She's mighty 
crusty ! I wonder what's up now ? It's a 
pity she's got such an ungovernable temper, 
for one really never feels sure what she may 
say and do next." 

Thus, diversified by hunting, heartburnings, 
rsport, petty jealousies, and gossip, time 
glided by until at length the eventful day 
arrived on which that source of infinitely 
more mixed passions — the ladies' steeple- 
>chase — was to be decided. It had beea 
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settled for a Tuesday, and though supposedi 
a profound secret, the knowledge of its 
taking place had somehow eked out. The 
comparatively early hour of one o'clock was- 
definitely fixed for the start, several far- 
seeing individuals declaring that in any 
attempt to bring the jockeyesses to the post 
a considerable delay was sure to arise, 
partly through their inexperience, but still 
more through the difficulties of the fair com- 
petitors arranging the exigencies of toilette 
to their satisfaction. The kind old Earl,, 
who had thoroughly entered into the spirit of 
the thing from first to last, had signified his 
intention of entertaining the riders and their 
friends when the race was over to a sumptuous 
lunch, immediately after which the cup would 
be presented to the fortunate winner amid all 
the formal pomposity of speech-making and 
health-drinking. 

The morning luckily broke fair and still- 
Soft grey clouds filled the sky, swept gently 
onwards by a mild south-westerly breeze. It 
had rained fast during the night, leaving each 
blade of grass and faded russet leaf trembling 
under the silvery weight of the crystal 
burden imposed on it, every one of which 
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shone like a sparkling gem as the pale face 
of the sun straggled bravely out from amongst 
the misty shroud encircling it, whilst those 
hardy birds who scorned to forsake their 
storm-swept home for milder climes, lured 
by the genial atmosphere, strutted about the 
moist roads, head on one side, seeking here 
and there a precarious livelihood with a cheer- 
fulness and an activity which seemed to say, 
** After all there's no place like old England. 
Our companions are fools to fly away." 
Poor little creatures when they sat shivering 
and shaking under the cold, cruel snow, 
perhaps they told a different tale ; but to-day, 
at least, they were happy; and Kate, too, 
felt very joyous, and stirred by pleasing 
emotions of excitement as she and Mary 
"Whitbread drove out to the rendezvous. She 
had arranged with Colonel Clinker to be on the 
spot early in order that they might walk 
round the course together, and they found 
him accompanied by Mr. McGrath and Mr. 
Grahame already awaiting their arrival. A 
considerable number of spectators had assem- 
bled, making it clear the much-talked-of 
privacy could not possibly be maintained in 
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face of the interest evidently excited on all 
sides. The sporting element was, of course, 
present in full, scarcely a man or a woman 
from amongst its ranks being missing, while 
many of the tradespeople of Foxington, 
accompanied by their wives and daughters, 
who appeared vastly excited, had turned out 
in force. Even the itinerant gipsy was re- 
presented by a stout party in a blue skirt 
and tartan shawl, who went about singing 
atrocious songs in a still more atrocious 
voice, insisting on telling their fortunes to 
people who displayed not the smallest anxiety 
to hear them. Colonel Clinker and his 
companion were victims not lightly to be 
allowed immunity from prediction. 

" Cross my hand, pretty lady, with a silver 
saxpence," the woman said to Kate, with 
whining insistence. " It will bring yer luck, 
nothing but luck." 

** Get away, my good soul, don't you see 
you're bothering the lady," said Colonel 
Clinker, fearing she might annoy the girl. 

" Not I," answered she, with intrusive 

confidence. " The lady has a good, kind 

heart of her own behind that sweet face. 

the poor gipsy can see what's in it 
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There are clouds, and darknesses, and cross^ 
ings, but the fair gentleman with the blue 
eyes stands out clear among them all. The 
end will be marriage. Oh ! yes, the poor 
gipsy woman knows." 

"For heaven's sake let us move," said 
Kate, turning suddenly scarlet, and snatch- 
ing her hand away from the other's detaining 
grasp. " I never listened to such nonsense 
in my life." 

" Nonsense is it ? " called the woman after 
them indignantly. " The fair gentleman's 
eyes are full of love. He does not call what 
I say nonsense, at any rate." 

" How horribly vulgar these people are to 
be sure," said Kate, feeling intensely ex- 
asperated at what she chose to consider the 
gipsy's impertinence. 

" Yes," said her companion with suppressed 
calm. " Nevertheless now and again they 
manage to shoot a random shot that strikes 
home. But don't allow yourself to be 
annoyed at her forecasts. Come with me 
and have a look at the fences instead, else 
you will be running out of the course, which 
would never do." 

She felt grateful to him for coyerva^ \i«t 
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confusion, and incensed with herself for 
having displayed any. What a poor weak 
fool she was, to be sure I Had Mr. McGrath 
been her companion the woman's prophecies 
would have produced no further impression 
than did the ordinary clap-trap jargon of the 
profession. All she could hope was that 
Colonel Clinker did not attribute her vexa- 
tion to its rightful cause. They started 
together on a tour of inspection, followed by- 
Mary Whitbread and Mr. Grrahame, while 
McG-rath, who did not relish pedestrian 
exercise much, except upon evenly paved 
flags, darted off in an opposite direction to 
speak to various acquaintances. Colonel 
Clinker, on whose shoulders the entire 
management had fallen, had spared neither 
time nor trouble in rendering the course as 
perfect as possible. It was beautifully 
marked out with tows of little white flags^ 
placed at such close distances that it looked 
next to impossible for the riders to make any 
wrong detouvy while the run - in was corded 
on either side with stout ropes, leading in a 
direct line to the winning post, which stood 
up, tall and unmistakable, close to the judge's 
improvised box. 
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Starting at the furthest end of a large 
grass field, in full view of the assembled 
company, the course first led somewhat up- 
hill over very severe ridge and furrow, at 
the top of which a good honest fence with a 
ditch and low guard rail on the take off side 
barred the entry into the opposite field, 
which though bigger in dimensions, was far 
more level and very sound going. After this 
it ran across a sticky ploughed enclosure 
which Colonel Clinker had not been able to 
avoid; then over a small double, leading 
once more into grass, and later on, in and 
out, a road carefully laid with tan. A rather 
sudden turn to the right here revealed the 
water jump. This was a small natural 
brook, or rather — so steep and crumbling 
were the banks — a species of gully, with 
bushed up hurdles, set in a slanting direc- 
tion, leaning over it, and the whole width 
could not have measured much more than 
some ten to twelve feet across. Any ordinary 
hunter ought with ease to clear such an 
obstacle in his stride ; but Colonel Clinker 
had purposely refrained from making it 
larger, actuated by all sorts of visions of 
dripping female forms and broken backs* 
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After the water jump came three or four 
more fair flying fences that each required a 
bit of doing without being very formidable.. 
These completed a good sized ring, and the 
last obstruction would land the competitors 
in the very self-same field up whose slopes 
they had started. Altogether it looked a 
good fair course, such as no animal used to 
following hounds should find any difficulty in 
encompassing. Kate and Colonel Clinker 
carefully criticised each fence, choosing 
beforehand the best spot for jumping, and 
this was the verdict they unanimously pro- 
nounced. The ground also was in beautiful 
order, neither too hard nor yet too deep. 
As they walked round together Colonel 
Clinker proceeded to give Kate a variety of 
advice as to what she should and what 
she should not do in the forthcoming race, 
to all of which she listened most attentively,, 
and determined on following to the best 
of her ability. 

" Directly the flag drops, Miss Browser," 
said the Honble. Jack, "be sure and let 
your horse have his head. A good start in a 
three mile race is not of such paramount 
importance as in a five furlong scramble, still 
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it is by no means to be despised. There's 
nothing like beginning well. It gives a horse 
confidence in his rider, and tells him he means 
going. But directly you get on to the ridge 
and furrow, take a good pull and tnake King 
Olaf go well within himself. Never mind 
being last of the whole lot, especially if you 
only feel yourself to be so on sufferance, and 
can regain your lost position at any moment 
you please. Nothing takes so much out of a 
horse as pushing him fast up an incline at 
starting, before he has warmed to his work 
and got his pipes all clear. Steady him at 
the first fence, the chances are he will want 
to rush, and might overjump himself in his 
eagerness. Yery probably you may find by 
then that you have the legs of most of your 
companions, but don't on any account force 
the running so early in the day. Don't 
bustle King Olaf until you get fairly through 
the plough. If, after that, he is still going 
strong and well and pulling tolerably hard, 
you may begin to forge ahead a bit. Re- 
member up to this point you have to ride a 
waiting race, and let anyone else lead the way 
who likes. Drop your hands when you come 
to the double, and whatever you do don't go 
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too fast at it. Give King Olaf a full oppor- 
tunity of understanding what is before him. 
It's the nastiest fence of the lot, and the only 
one I am at all afraid of, particularly with an 
impetuous horse. The same rule applies 
equally to the jumps at the road, take them 
steadily. Horses often jump the fence out 
carelessly, so be on your guard. So far we 
have brought you along capitally. Take a 
good firm hold of his head, and set King 
Olaf just as fast as you please at the water 
jump. He'll clear it by yards I know before- 
hand, but if you can remember, keep close to 
the white flag on your right. The banks 
there are both narrower and firmer than in 
any other place, besides you get the inside 
turn, and will gain several lengths by so 
doing. And now send your horse along in 
downright earnest. Nine-tenths of amateur 
riders throw away the race by waiting too 
long and not coming soon enough. Then 
they get flurried, lose their heads, and all is 
over with their chance of winning. By this 
time the riff-raff will either have tailed off or 
come to grief ; anyhow, you will know pretty 
well which are your most dangerous remain- 
ing opponents. If you find you have them 
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fairly settled, come straight away over the 
last two fences and past the post, hands 
down, but if it comes to a contest, keep cool 
and collected and do the best you can. I 
foretell a perfect triumph to our party," con- 
cluded the Colonel, drawing a deep breath of 
satisfaction in anticipation of this desired 
result. After a momentary pause, he ap- 
peared however to recollect it was just pos- 
sible there might exist a reverse side to the 
picture, and he added in calmer accents, 
*' On the other hand, should any mishap occur, 
which I devoutly trust may not, or should 
you by any chance find King Olaf is blown, 
for God's sake pull him up there and then. 
You have ridden a beaten horse once too 
often as it is, and there's no use in struggling 
on to the end under such circumstances. 
And now I have given you enough instruc- 
tions to fill a small volume. I don't suppose 
-when the time comes you will remember one 
third of them." 

" Oh I yes, I hope so ! " answered Kate 

-confidently. " But when I listen to such 

excellent advice, it really makes me feel as 

if I were obtaining a mean advantage over 

my neighbours, and as if they, too, ought to 
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have the opportunity of profiting by it. It 
hardly appears fair my accepting so many 
valuable hints." 

"Most of them don't require my aid. 
There's Mrs. Forrester knows quite as much, 
if not more, than I do myself ; Mrs. Paget,, 
who would never understand what one wished 
to convey, and Miss Palliser, who would be 
mortally offended by any advice. No, I am 
perfectly satisfied, and shall be quite content 
if only my pupil will promise to obey the 
orders of her trainer. The question is,'* 
looking at her somewhat anxiously, for though 
as a rule his own nerve was steady as a rock, 
it broke down hopelessly under the strain of 
a possible chapter of accidents unto which 
this race exposed Kate Brewser, " will she 
promise ? " 

" Of course she will," she answered readily. 
" That is to say, unless circumstances over 
which she has no control decide otherwise, I 
shall ride implicitly to orders, like a six-stone- 
nothing boy. Does that satisfy you ? " 

" I shan't be really satisfied," said he ner- 
vously, " until I see you and King Olaf can- 
tering in ahead of everything else." 

*'You dreadfully ambitious man I And 
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what if your pupil disappoints your expecta- 
tions after all ? " 

" She will not. I have every confidence 
in the ability of herself and horse. Never- 
theless, I wish to goodness the thing were 
well over.*' 

She had never seen him so disturbed from 
his customary calm, or so anxious and rest- 
less. Could it be possible that he was a 
coward at heart ? But no, she knew better.. 
What's the matter with you?" she said^ 

Are jou trying to make vie afraid ?*' 

" God forbid 1 But I can't help it. I'm 
horribly afraid myself." 

"And so am I," chimed in poor Mary 
Whitbread, who in spite of the pleasures of 
Mr. Grahame's society, was white as a sheet 
and trembling from top to toe. 

** What nonsense I " said Kate lightly. 
" You two talk as if you expected me to be 
brought back on a stretcher. I beg leave to 
state I have not the smallest intention of de<- 
parting this life." 

" Please don't hint at such a horrible pos- 
sibility, Kate," said Mary fearfully. 

" I shall turn up again, never fear. Fm 
not a bit afraid^ and I won t be frightened* 
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So there ! *' She said these words with such 
determination as to silence her companions, 
while her tightly-set lips and the resolute 
expression of her countenance betokened a 
firm resolution not easily shaken. 

But now time was progressing, so they ad- 
journed to the paddock, where King Olaf had 
just put in an appearance. Old Stirrup 
walked by the side of the horse, and led him 
proudly round and round, while ever and 
again his rugged face lit up with a smile of 
triumph, when some such admiring remarks 
as, " Ee's a good 'un *ee is.'* " There goes 
the winner," etcetera, fell upon his ear. And 
indeed King Olaf fully deserved the flattering 
encomiums heaped upon him by the public at 
large, for in the last three weeks Colonel 
Clinker had taken great pains with his 
conditioning, and, short as the time had 
been, had effected a considerable improve- 
ment in the horse's appearance. As King 
Olaf walked jauntily by, swinging his tail 
from side to side, moving with that light 
springy step peculiar to him, he looked a 
perfect beauty, and so sleek, gentle and 
-docile, few would have given him credit for 
possessing such high courage and daring. 
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His mane had been carefully plaited that 
morning by Kate*s own white and nimble 
little fingers, and his whole appearance was 
that of a racehorse. True be seemed a trifle 
lighter in the barrel than he had done a month 
ago, but then what flesh he now carried was 
hard and firm as a board, while the muscles 
on his strong arms and thighs could almost 
have been counted. Only that very morning 
Colonel Clinker had given him one last 
gallop, and he knew the horse to be not only 
fit and well in himself, but also in all prob- 
ability (though still of course but imperfectly 
trained), in a far better state of condition 
than any adversary he would be called upon 
to meet. He entertained small fears of King^ 
Olaf, his chief anxiety being on Kate's 
account. He called up all sorts of imaginary 
dangers, and rendered himself quite miser- 
able in their contemplation. She might fall, 
she might be cannoned against, she might be 
jumped upon, she might not be able to hold 
King Olaf, she might even be dragged and 
killed outright. There was no end to his 
anxieties, which grew in intensity as the 
hour drew nigh, until they became almost 
unbearable* 
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** Swear to take care of yourself/* he 
whispered in Kate's ear as she disappeared 
into the dressing-room. The colour had 
almost forsaken his cheeks and his voice 
trembled with emotion. 

" Dear me ! how timorous we are to be 
sure ! *' she exclaimed flippantly, trying to 
resist the impression he produced, but the 
evident interest he took in her welfare 
touched her in spite of herself, and prompted 
her almost involuntarily to hold out her 
hand. 

He grasped it warmly, and she added with 
A little reassuring nod — 

" i4w revoir ! my revered pastor and master. 
Cast away all fear as unworthy both of us. 
I tell you everything will be right. Your 
pupil has not the smallest intention of dis- 
gracing either herself or you.** 

And then she vanished behind the heavy 
folds of the red curtain concealing the door- 
way, and left him to think what an idiot he 
was, and yet how impossible it was to help 
being one where she was concerned. 

" She's a veritable sorceress, a witch, an 
enchantress 1 and I am her slave ! " reflected 
Jack Clinker, as he wound his way to the 
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paddock in order to superintend the saddling 
of King Olaf . ** I wish to God I were a rich 
man, I'd ask her to marry me to-morrow, not 
that I expect I should have the ghost of a 
ohance. There are some women one feels 
sure of, but she is full of contradictions. 
Charming one minute, cold the next, made 
up of variety, tantalizing, sarcastic, lovable 
and delightful by turns, but not the sort of 
girl to let a fellow think she cares two 
straws about him, whether she does or not. 
Well, for my part I like such women ! Easy 
<5onquests lack piquancy, and nothing good 
in this world is to be obtained without 
trouble, delay, and striving. All the same, I 
wish she were not so damnably rich. It 
makes a man look like a fortune-hunter, and 
no one gives him credit for disinterested 
affection. If I proposed to Miss Brewser, 
kind friends would say I cared only for her 
money. Heigh ho ! It's awful hard lines, 
in more ways than one, being a pauper or 
next door to it. A chap's obliged to stick to 
his bachelor habits when all the income ho 
possesses barely suflBces to pay his cigar and 
flower bills, and yet, upon my soul, I'm get- 
ting awfully sick of single blessedness 1 " 
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While awaiting Kate's reappearance lie 
purchased a card, and looking over it found 
there were but six horses coloured, namely. 
Lady Anne Birkett's brown gelding, Hastings, 
aged, pedigree unknown ; yellow and black 
stripes, yellow cap. Mrs. Forrester's Singing 
Bird, by Musician out of Lightheart ; scarlet,, 
scarlet and black cap. Mrs. Paget's grey 
gelding, Duncan Grey, ag^d, pedigree un- 
known ; chocolate, pink sleeves and cap.. 
Miss Brewser's chestnut gelding, King Olaf, 
by Norseman out of Ice Maiden, six years 
old ; sky blue and gold. Mrs. Phipps' black- 
horse. Black Auster, aged, by Historian, dam 
unknown ; cherry, yellow band ; and Miss^ 
Palliser's bay mare. Coquette, five years, by 
the Beau out of Scandal. 

"H'm," said Colonel Clinker, when Kate 
re-entered the paddock in all the glories of 
her racing kit, " out of that lot we may 
dismiss two — Hastings and Duncan Grey — 
straight away. Poor old Hastings is a long 
sight too far gone in the forelegs to take to 
steeple-chasing as an amusement in his de- 
clining years. I should not be at all sur- 
prised if he did not even get round the 
course. As for Duncan Grey, he's a slow 
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lumbering brute, who can't gallop faster 
than you can kick a hat along. He's no 
more use than a headache, and though a 
fairly good fencer, will not prove very formid- 
able. Singing Bird is a well-bred animal, 
and the best of Mrs. Forrester's lot, but with 
that lady's mania for purchasing cheap oats,, 
and mixing them with all sorts of experi- 
mental articles of food, I much doubt her 
ability to stay. Nevertheless, though not in 
the same street as King Olaf, it won't do to 
estimate Singing Bird's chance too lightly. 
To begin with, as a four-year-old, she takes 
the allowance, and, secondly, the services of 
80 experienced a sportswoman as Mrs. For- 
rester will add many pounds more in her 
favour, so that altogether we must regard 
the paii> as decided adversaries. Mrs^ For- 
Tester will ride a waiting race throughout, in 
order if the hare comes to grief that she, as 
the tortoise, may profit by the occurrence* 
She will take advantage of the smallest error 
any of you commit, and won't go over a yard 
of unnecessary ground. In fact so highly 
do I estimate Mrs. Forrester's chance, that 
were there any betting on the transaction she 

VOL. u. Q 
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should certainly carry all my place money. 
Having disposed of her, we next arrive at 
Black Auster. I know him well of old as a 
rare good hunter, but alas 1 possessed with 
that not infrequent infirmity — shortness of 
breath. At the first symptom of a tussle this 
little defect in his respiratory organs will 
interfere with his powers of winning, and in 
my opinion annihilate them altogether. And 
now we come to Miss Palliser's Coquette. 
A dark animal, of whom neither I nor any- 
one else know anything, purchased, I fancy, 
purposely for this occasion, and pretty sure 
to be dangerous. So much so indeed that I 
hear the owner has backed herself to win for 
fifty pounds. All I can say is, I devoutly hope 
she may lose. However, I advise you to keep 
a sharp look out on that objectionable 
female's movements, for she is capable of 
anything, and if I mistake not already owes 
you a grudge." 

" Me ? '* exclaimed Kate, innocently. 
** What have I done to offend her, pray ? " 

" You may well ask that question. No- 
thing, unless it be that you have ridden a 
trifle too hard in the hunting field to please 
her majesty/* 
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" Oh ! she* 8 that sort of woman, is she ? " 

" Very much that sort of woman. So be 
extremely careful how you give her a chance 
of cannoning, or knocking you out of the 
course." 

" Really ! I always looked upon Miss 
Palliser as a perfectly harmless personage." 

**And thereby displayed your intense 
ignorance. She's anything but harmless. 
On the contrary she's exceedingly mis- 
<5hievous, and exceedingly jealous. However, 
forewarned is forearmed." 

"If you inveigh in such strong terms 
against the lady I shall begin to suspect that 
you are a disappointed swain," said Kate 
saucily. 

" A disappointed swain indeed ! " echoed 
he, laughing heartily. " That is capital, but 
jour surmises are by no means correct. 
For many as have been the passages of arms 
between myself and Miss Palliser, any inter- 
changes of a tenderer nature have been left 
out in the cold altogether. It will have to 
be a very long bow, shot by her ancient hand, 
that succeeds in sending a dart into my heart. 
That^^ with an emphasis on the word, " has 
been reserved for someone else to do." 
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He swept a swift inquiring glance at Kate, 
and those clear eyes of his produced so much 
confusion as to cause her to turn her head 
aside, before, after a pause, answering 
coldly — 

" You are enigmatical, and metaphorical 
language is always diflScult to understand, 
r object to Cupid's weapon, and also to Cupid 
himself as a young gentleman of erratic and 
unsatisfactory manners. But here comes 
Mrs. Forrester ; let us go and hear her ideas 
on things in general." 

Decidedly Jack Clinker's tender insinua- 
tions were not amiably received, and fell harm- 
less to the ground like a poor wounded, flutter- 
ing bird, who strives to take wing and soar on 
high, and yet who at each endeavour recog- 
nises more and more its utter powerlessness. 
He was beginning to find it better to stick 
to generalities, and not attempt a forward 
policy that was pretty sure to meet with 
rebuff. He gave no outward expression,^ 
however, to his feelings of discomfiture, but 
advanced to meet Mrs. Forrester with all 
good grace. Neither he nor Kate could 
refrain from a broad smile when they viewed 
the old lady, who, arrayed in a rusty brown 
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skirt, adorned with a huge leather patch at 
the knee, and a loose scarlet garibaldi, indeed 
looked as if she despised all those effects 
produced by personal adornment usually so 
dear to her sex. Her sharp eyes immediately 
detected an expression of amusement on her 
companions* faces. 

" Ah 1 " she said, " you are laughing at 
my get up, I can see. Never mind, I'm un- 
commonly proud of my racing colours. They 
cost me the large sum of three-and-three- 
pence half -penny, including the cricketing 
cap. I bought a remnant of red flannel at 
tenpence a yard, and consider I did the thing 
very economically. Now if / tumble about 
in the dirt, I shan't have any fine clothes to 
spoil like some of you smart young people," 
with a good-humoured glance at Kate. " Mi/r 
garments will wash, which is more than can 
be said for yours." 

"Ah! my dear lady, you resemble the 
inestimable Mrs. Gilpin, who, though on, 
pleasure bent, possessed a frugal mind," said 
Colonel Clinker gallantly. 

*^ It's a pity for some people they don t 
rejoice in a similar virtue," retorted Mrs. For^^ 
rester. " If you were to practise ecoaQm.^^ 
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Master Jack, for instance, there would be na 
great harm done." 

" And perhaps no great good either. 
There must be some extravagant people in 
the world, if only for the sake of promoting 
trade. Are you going to win, Mrs. Forres- 
ter ? " 

" I wish I could answer that question. 1 
mean to try." 

" I was just telling Miss Brewser that you 
and Miss Palliser were the only two com- 
petitors she need really fear." 

" I don't count for much, Tm afraid, but 
I hear Miss Palliser has set her heart on 
securing the victory, and has scoured all over 
the country after a horse to her mind. That's 
Coquette going by now. Do you see the big 
mare, next to Miss Brewser's chestnut? 
Looks like speed.'' 

But further conversation was cut short by 
the mounting of the equestriennes and the 
marshalling them forth in proper array. 
Time had long since been up, and people 
were getting a trifle impatient at the delay, 
though had they but realized the difiiculties 
of starting six fair ladies, pulling up their 
^ths, shortening their stirrups, adjusting 
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their habits, and taking in their curb chains, 
they might have displayed a greater leniency. 
However, at length all was ready for a start, 
and the half-dozen Amazons, round whom 
so much interest was centred, emerged from 
the paddock in Indian file. King Olaf and 
Coquette certainly carried off the honours in 
point of looks. This latter proved a great 
big fine upstanding thoroughbred mare, show- 
ing a lot of quality, and as far as appearances 
went, seemed likely to be the chestnut's most 
formidable opponent. Singing Bird came 
next in the public estimation, but she looked 
light and in poor condition. The competitors 
now went for their preliminary canter, which 
called forth many comments among the 
multitude, who freely criticized the ladies' 
seats and hands. Good-natured Lady Anne 
on her dilapidated steed beamed with fun 
and merriment, as if impelled to impart her 
own pleasurable sensations to those around. 
Mrs. Paget appeared decidedly nervous and ill 
at ease, Mrs. Phipps was exceedingly solemn 
and somewhat out of her element, Mrs. For- 
rester represented real business, while Misa 
Palliser looked rubicund and excited, and 
Kate resolute. 
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After a little more delay, during wKich 
last words of caution and advice were being 
whispered into fair ears, the six horses were got 
together pretty evenly, and the flag dropped 
to a really excellent start. In another minute 
the whole half-dozen came sweeping by the 
spectators at a very fair pace, all in a cluster, 
but they had not gone more than a couple of 
hundred yards or so before it was curious to 
watch how first one, then another, began to 
straggle, while the horses' tails bobbed up 
and down like those of ducks in a pond, as 
they laboured up-hill over the trying ridge 
and furrow. Poor Duncan Grey rolled about 
like a ship in a gale of wind, and lost ground 
at every stride ; while the unfortunate Mrs. 
Paget, who was inclined to embonpoint, 
bumped to and fro in the saddle, strongly 
suggestive of a suet pudding fastened up in a 
loosely tied cloth. Old Hastings also plodded 
on with manifest exertion, and did not appear 
able to go the pace. Meantime Kate, bear- 
ing in mind Colonel Clinker's last admoni- 
tions, pulled King Olaf to the rear, much 
against the gallant chestnut's will, for he was 
keen as mustard, and, thanks to his muscu- 
lar and compact conformation, glided lightly 
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on and off the top of each ridge with the 
activity of a young chamois clambering amidst 
its native rocks. Singing Bird and Black 
Auster were both ahead, while Miss Palliser, 
impervious to any prudential considerations, 
and animated by the sole desire of distancing 
her opponents, was forcing the running, and 
already held a clear six lengths' lead. In 
this order they arrived at the first fence, over 
which they flew without any greater mishap 
than Hastings jumping short and bringing 
his hind legs down with a crash on the top of 
the binders, making a big gap by which 
Duncan Grey profited as he swerved half way 
across the course towards it, and thereby so 
displaced poor Mrs. Paget's centre of gravity 
that she was within an ace of cutting a volun- 
tary, and was so long before she recovered 
her equilibrium as to occasion her partisans 
the greatest anxiety. They galloped on. 
bravely enough, the ladies really acquitting 
themselves modt creditably without any ma- 
terial change taking place in [their respective 
positions until they came to the next obstacle^ 
another flying fence, only with the ditch this 
time on the far side, and here Hastings, whose 
temper had probably been upset by the i<^^V 
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of the thorns at the last one, whipped roand 
to the left, and to the intense annojance of 
their respective owners, induced Duncan 6rej, 
very nervously ridden by Mrs. Paget, to do 
the same. The other four horses got well over, 
and entered the plough with nearly a hundred 
yards' advantage of the two miscreants- 
Coquette by this time had still further in- 
creased her lead. Singing Bird, Black Auster, 
and King Olaf close together, being a good 
way behind, but when they got into the deep 
ground it began to appear evident that Miss 
Palliser had been making too much use of the 
mare, for she gradually came back to her 
horses, and allowed the distance between 
them to diminish to such a considerable ex- 
tent that when they reached the fences in and 
out of the road, King Olaf was almost abreast 
with the other two in immediate attendance. 
Miss Palliser, irritated at seeing the trio so 
near, instead of steadying Coquette, as she 
ought to have done, raised her whip-hand 
and gave the mare a smart smtch, in conse- 
quence of which she landed too far into the 
road, and blundered badly on jumping out^ 
almost coming down on her knees, and throw- 
ing Miss Palliser well forwards ; while Kate,. 
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remembering what she had been told, kept 
King Olaf firmly in hand, and negotiated the 
double obstacle beautifully. This little^ 
episode left her the advantage, and enabled 
her not only to have first shy at the water, 
but also to choose the particular spot Colonel 
Clinker had advised. She gave King Olaf a 
little cheer of encouragement, which he knew 
well of old, a slight shake of the bridle, and 
then set the good horse resolutely at the brook^ 
close to where the white flag stood on the 
right hand side. But Miss Palliser's jealousy 
was now more than aroused, and indeed had 
rapidly become so overmastering as to dispel 
any last lingering remnants of prudence. 
She called upon poor Coquette, and at the 
very moment King Olaf took off came with 
a tremendous rush at the identical place 
selected by her rival. The consequence wa» 
a violent collision occurred in the air, which 
very nearly upset both horses, and knocked 
them all to pieces for the time being. 

Old Stirrup, with that mysterious aflSnity 
which tells us intuitively where sympathy i&. 
to be found, had crept up to Colonel Clinker's 
side, and was watching the race with alter- 
nate feelings of pleasure, bope, anxiety, and. 
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pride. The latter sentiment was gaining a 
decided predominance when the event above 
alluded to took place. 

" Dash my buttons ! Did you see that ?" 
he exclaimed, trembling with indignation and 
excitement. " She did it o* purpus. I seed' 
her with my own eyes, and a more deliberate 
or disgraceful foul I never witnessed." 

Colonel Clinker put down his glasses for 
one second, rubbed them hastily with the 
comer of his silk pocket-handkerchief, and 
muttered between his set teeth — 

" Damn that beast of a woman ! She's a 
bigger brute even than I thought. Nasty,. 
unladylike, spiteful old hag ! " 

Stirrup overheard the words, and knew 
that one person at least shared his virtuous 
wrath. He had thought well of the Colonel 
from the first, but now he went up greatly in 
his estimation as an assured well-wisher of 
his beloved mistress, and one who would 
stick to her through thick and thin. 

By what, however, appeared little short of 
a miracle, King Olaf and Coquette managed 
to regain their legs, after a scramble, with 
out any worse catastrophe arising from the 
encounter than loss of position. Both Sing- 
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ing Bird and Black Auster passed them. 
Nevertheless King Olaf decidedly escaped 
the best of the two, for, thanks to having 
started first, he received the brunt of the 
shock on his hind quarters, while Coquette, 
whose impetus had been still greater, tumbled 
right down on to her head, and sprawled 
several yards before recovering herself. 

Kate could not help feeling augry. Per- 
haps most people would have done so under 
the circumstances. 

" What do you mean by riding like that ? ** 
she asked severely. 

" Nothing. I shall ride as I choose," came 
the sullen rejoinder. 

She saw then that there was no generosity,. 
no friendly competition to be expected in this 
quarter, and Colonel Clinker had been right 
when he warned her against Miss Palliser as 
against a dangerous enemy. If she could do 
her a bad turn, and prevent her winning, it 
was quite evident she would do so. Kate's 
courage, however, was of the kind wTiich 
rises with an emergency, and which opposi- 
tion only rouses into a doubly firm deter- 
mination to succeed. She resolved .to best 
Miss Palliser at. any rate. 
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" Certainly," she replied, with chilling 
politeness. " That is what I imagine you 
have hitherto done. Take care, however, 
jour mare does not turn the tables upon you 
before long," 

There was no time for any further inter- 
change of civilities between the ladies, for 
Singing Bird and Black Auster were still in 
advance. 

Meanwhile Kate set King Olaf going again 
as quickly as possible. She had ridden with 
great patience and judgment, and obeyed 
orders implicitly, but the moment had arrived 
to ascertain of what mettle her horse was 
really made. If she allowed herself to get 
too far behind now, she might never regain 
the ground lost through that most provoking 
foul. Thank goodness ! King Olaf felt 
strong as a lion under her, while Coquette, 
owing to the ruthless way in which her mis- 
tress had used, or rather mtsxxsed her powers, 
not only lathered freely, but already began to 
hold out unmistakable signals of distress. 
Still a very few more strides were sufficient 
to show that either had the speed of Singing 
Bird and Black Auster, both of whom they 
passed with ease, and both of whom seemed 
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pretty well cooked. Side by side the two 
leaders now galloped on, taking fence for 
fence, King Olaf always a little in advance, 
but with Coquette running very gamely, and 
showing, under different guidance, what a 
real good mare she might have proved. 
Nevertheless, as they neared the last few 
fences, King Olaf's superior condition told 
more and more. The further they went, 
too, the greater became Kate's presence of 
mind. She had recovered from the first flurry 
of a natural excitement, and now brought all 
her judgment and intelligence to bear on the 
task in hand; while Miss Palliser, on the 
contrary, was so flushed and tremulous as 
really seeming hardly to know what she was 
about. She was also blown, iato the bargain, 
and gasped and snorted like an old porpoise. 
King Olaf had never extended himself even, 
and galloped gaily and freely. In this 
manner they reached the last fence of all, 
which the gallant chestnut flew with ridicu- 
lous ease, but just as he landed a shrill 
scream rent the air, and looking round in 
alarm, Kate beheld Miss Palliser's form 
shoot from the saddle, apparently without 
any assignable reason, and come with a 
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fierce bump to the ground, where it lay like 
a helpless bundle, prostrate on mother 
earth, leaving Coquette, who must have felt 
insulted by this apparent vagary on the part 
of her rider, to canter away with loosely 
flapping reins, Kate knew now that she 
had the race in hand, but Singing Bird and 
Black Auster were only a few lengths in the 
rear, so she wisely did not risk a finish, but 
came on at a good steady pace, and won 
exactly as she pleased, while the public, 
whose sympathies, ever after the contre- 
temps at the water jump, had been entirely 
on her side, applauded her to the echo. The 
victory appeared, in fact, a most popular one, 
for, to tell truth, Miss Palliser's friends were 
few and far between. 

It was a picture to see old Stirrup's face ; 
indeed the expression of it would have 
formed quite a psychological study when he 
saw King Olaf come cantering in. Ifc liter- 
ally rippled over with delight. 

" I knowed ee'd do it ; I knowed ee'd 
beat 'em hall to fits," were the only words he 
could find at first to express the height of a 
joy so intoxicatingly overpowering. 

Meanwhile poor Miss Palhser was lying on 
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the flat of her back with her heels up in the 
air vowing and declaring she was killed. A 
crowd quickly gathered round the un- 
fortunate horsewoman, who before many 
minutes discovered this statement to be 
highly exaggerated, inasmuch as, with the 
exception of the wind having been knocked 
out of her body by the exceeding velocity of 
her downfall, she remained unharmed in 
ought except in spirit, which latter appeared 
terribly mortified. 

" If it had not been for my stirrup leather 
breaking just when it did," she explained to 
her auditors, " I must have won. Was there 
ever such luck in this world ? Really it is 
too, TOO cruel." 

" Was that why you tumbled off. Miss 
Palliser?" asked Captain Fuller, in his cool, 
sarcastic way. 

" Ah ! of course," retorted she, in a state 
of high exasperation, " I know. That's 
exactly what people will say. They will say 
I cut a voluntary — I who have never done 
such a thing in my life. I shall be greatly 
obliged to you. Captain Fuller, if you will 
kindly contradict the statement, and allow the 

VOL. II. B 
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public to know the true state of the case. 
The stirrup leather alone was to blame." 

" I'm glad to hear it," responded he with 
an impenetrable countenance. " That's 
satisfactory at any rate. One always likes 
to find some good excuse for these unfor- 
tunate little casualties/' 

As for Kate, the very first person she 
met when she rode back into the paddock 
was Colonel Clinker, He came towards her 
with a smile of pleasure and relief brighten- 
ing all his face. 

" Bravo ! Bravo ! " he cried. " You rode 
awfully well. No one could have ridden 
better, not even a professional jockey. 
There was not a single thing I told you to 
do that you did not do, and that exactly 
right. I feel indeed proud of my pupil." 

He took her hand in his and shook it 
warmly. A sudden impulse seized him. 

" Oh ! Kate ! " he added, in a softened 
voice, "you don't know how thankful I am 
to get you back again. My heart stood still 
with fright when I saw the collision at the 
brook and thought you were in for a fall. I 
never felt so queer in my life." 
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The flush of victory glowed in her veins. 
She was too happy, too full of the pleasures 
of that proud moment to remark the use he 
made of her Christian name. It was not till 
afterwards, not till the warm blood had 
cooled and her mind reassumed its normal 
condition, that she remembered how he had 
held her hand in his, and called her Kate in 
tones that seemed as if they could only 
possess one meaning, one interpretation. At 
the time she had merely realized the subtle joy 
of feeling here was a person who sympa- 
thised and rejoiced at her triumph as if in- 
deed it were his very own, and whose evident 
interest was not alone flattering to her vanity, 
but acceptable to some warmer and deeper 
emotion that now and again began to stir the 
pulsations of her heart, 

" Thanks for your congratulations,'' she 
said ; " but don't praise me, for I did nothing 
except stick on. Praise King Olaf instead. 
My success is entirely owing to him and — 
and to you," beaming down on the open 
countenance so near her own. " Without 
jour help I should have been nowhere. You 
saw how Coquette stopped, purely through 
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waDt of conditioD, Well, King Olafs sn-^ 
periority was solely and entirely owing to 
your exceeding kindness," 

Mr. Phipps and old Stirrup now hastened 
up side by side. 

"Miss Brewser," said the former, with 

bluff admiration, " Fm glad I sold you Sir 

• Kichard. He*s a good horse that, but you'll 

.do him credit. I shall never regret having 

parted with him so cheap in the future.*' 

" Ah ! Mr. Phipps," returned Kate, smiling 
merrily, "you will turn my head among you 
all. I don't deserve half the pretty things 
you say." 

" Yes she does, sir,'' interrupted old 
Stirrup eagerly. " She deserves hevery one 
of 'em, and so does Kiug Holaf. There 
ain't such a couple in the 'ole county." 

" Now, Stirrup," said she, in tones of com- 
mand, " don't you be so foolish, and remem- 
ber that admiration should never be carried 
beyond the bounds of common-sense." 
s " I don't care," muttered he. "I sticks 
to my hopinion through thick and thin. Hall 
the same " — recovering the reassurance 
. filightly damped by his mistress's rebuff — 
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** hi'm glad that there Miss Palliser cum to 
grief. 

And as they were all agreed, no one con- 
tradicted him on this occasion, Stirrup's sen- 
timent on the subject apparently meeting 
with approval. 

Kate, assisted by her companions, now dis- 
mounted, whereupon King Olaf stretchecj 
out his forelegs and shook himself heartily, 
just like a dog when he emerges from th^ 
water, while she, regardless of all onlookers, 
put her two arms round his neck and rubbed 
her soft cheek against the beautiful anioial's 
velvety nose. 

" Oh, Stirrup ! " she cried artlessly, " isn't 
he a darling? Didn't he behave beautifully ? 
We must have his picture painted. I shall 
get an artist down from town to paint him 
9rt once." 

They were a pretty pair as they stood thuf 
— the horse, with his mild blue eyes filled 
with an intelligence almost human, his 
swelling veins, his slender limbs, and taper- 
ing head ; she with the rich colour mantling 
in her cheeks, her slim figure set ofE to fuil 
advantage by her perfectly fitting coloun^ 
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and a stray lock of hair just fluttering in 
the gentle breeze. 

Colonel Clinker felt all at once as if he 
hated King Olaf • A fierce and sudden long- 
ing seized him to have those sweet lips 
pressed to his instead of to that light tan 
muzzle, to feel the coveted clasp of those en- 
circling arms about his neck instead of seeing 
them placed so lovingly round King Olaf s^ 
He wanted to take her to himself and speak 
to her of his love — his deep, overmastering 
passion. It cost him no small efEort to pre- 
serve silence and turn away, but the time 
had not yet come, and he preferred suspense 
for a while longer to a cruel certainty that 
might rob him of all pleasure in life, all en- 
joyment in living. Besides, what had he to 
offer her ? He had no money, no profession^ 
no particular brains, not even settled habits. 
He had been accustomed to a round of per- 
petual excitement, gambling, betting, racing, 
late hours. Even if she would take him 
was he fit to be married ? Might not his old 
bachelor habits cling to him still ? Might 
not the same restless spirit break forth 
afresh ? He was inclined to think not. He 
was inclined to think he could make any 
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sacrifice for her sake, inclined to think that 
with her bj his side fresh possibilities, higher 
aims, higher ambitions, might open them- 
selves out to him in the future, but as yet 
he was like a man who sees "through a 
glass darkly," He doubted his own powers 
of forbearance, of steadfastness and perse- 
verance; a glimmering light had commenced 
to brighten the pathway of uncertainty, 
casting flickering rays of sunshine upon it, 
but they were not assured. The light might 
be put out altogether by too hasty, too rude 
a breath, and so long as he could still retain 
a certain amount of self-command he would 
run no risks. Therefore Jack Clinker, when 
he looked at Kate by King Olaf s side, turned 
suddenly away, so that she wondered where 
he had gone, and why he had forsaken her 
thus early instead of assisting her to drink 
the sweet, intoxicating cup of success to its 
very dregs. Others crowded round to offer 
their congratulations, but she felt hurt at his 
prompt defection, torturing herself with self- 
communings as to whether she could have 
said or done anything that might have 
offended him, so true is it that even in our 
most joyous moments some little tiny sting; 
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robs them of full fruition, rendering them 
satisfactory only in part. 

In the meantime Miss Palliser had waddled 
into the paddock, her back well plastered 
with mud and her habit torn to shreds. She, 
too, watched Kate embracing King Olaf, but 
with very different sentiments. 

She could not conceal her malice any 
longer ; therefore turning to Captain Fuller, 
who stood close by, she said spitefully — 

" What dreadful bad form that girl is to 
be sure. Just look at her now. Why she 
makes as much fuss at winning a twopenny- 
halfpenny race as she could do if she had 
won the Derby. I call it positively sicken- 
mg. 

" Do you ? " retorted he. " I imagine 
success always is sickening when viewed 
with the mortified eyes of defeat." 

" Pooh ! Nonsense. You need not think I 
care about being beaten. A miserable little 
course like this is no criterion whatever — 
mere child's play after the sort of fences we 
have been accustomed to. I daresay Miss 
Brewser imagines she has done something 
wonderful, but anybody who understands 
about racing — anybody, that is, exoepfe 
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Oolonel Clinker, wbose little game we can 
all see through — would tell her differently. 
But there, she's so horribly conceited, one 
might just as well talk to a peacock ! " 

Miss Palliser had taken no pains to lower 
her voice, and Kate overheard every word of 
the above speech. 

She got very red in the face, but said, eye- 
ing her adversary steadily — 

" Please do not talk quite so loud. Miss 
Palliser. Perhaps you were not aware when 
you made those flattering remarks that I was 
within earshot." 

After some self-communing she had thought 
it better to announce the fact. 

" I don't care whether you were or not,'* 
returned the other, carried away beyond all 
bounds of civility. " It's nothing to me." 

Kate drew herself up to her full height. 

" I will not condescend to argue with you,'* 
she said loftily, and then she turned away, 
feeling deeply hurt by Miss Palliser s con- 
duct. Before long she met Colonel Clinker 
once more. '* Tou were quite right,'* she said, 
going up to him, "to warn me against that 
woman ; I did not believe you at the time, but 
now I know you had wisdom on your side." 
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"What's she been doing? Anything- 
more to annoy you ? " he asked suspiciously^ 

" Yes, she has been excessively rude, but I 
do not wish to repeat such low and vulgar 
sayings. Miss Palliser is simply — no lady.** 

** Oh ! so you ve begun to find that out, 
have you ? Well — better late perhaps than 
never. It will be easier after this to keep 
out of her way." 

" I shall certainly take care to do so in the 
future. I wonder,*' said poor Kate musingly, 
** why people say such nasty, horrid things to 
one. What's the good in this world of being 
so spiteful towards our fellow creatures ? " 

" Ah ! what indeed. I'm sure I can't 
answer that question satisfactorily, and yet, 
wherever you go, there are always a certain 
number of folks ready to put the worst con- 
struction on all your actions, and give yoa 
over beforehand to the arch fiend. How- 
ever I will not have you vex yourself about 
Miss Palliser's rude speeches. She's not 
worth such a compliment. Here's the Earl 
coming to escort the heroine of the day to 
lunch. So cheer up." 

As he spoke the old gentleman made his 
appearance, leaning on his gold-headed sticky 
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and, after some slight delay, the invited 
guests marched off to the Castle to eat and 
to drink. The majority were in a state of 
high good-humour, in part owing to the 
affair having come off without mishap, and 
in part to the excellent dry champagne pro- 
vided by their host, which before long set all 
tongues talking. It was a merry meal, last- 
ing over an hour, and at the end of it the 
Earl, who bore his own daughter's defeat 
most good-naturedly, got up on his legs and 
presented the cup to Kate with great cere- 
mony, making a little speech to the effect 
that it gave him much pleasure bestowing 
the trophy upon his dear young friend, and on 
one whom he was sure all would ad mit had 
most gallantly earned the prize. In fact he 
grew so paternally affectionate that Kate* 
hardly knew how to reply, and felt ready to 
sink into the earth when Mr. McQ-rath called 
loudly for her to return thanks. 

**But I can't," she said in a flurried whisper. 
** I don't know how. I never made a speech 
in my life. I'd rather commit suicide." 

" That does not matter in the least. You- 
must. The Earl will be dreadfully offended if 
you don't. Besides, people make a^e^cJofii^ 
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every day, whether they are proficient in the 
art or not, so fire away." 

Thus entreated Kate rose from her seat 
and said in a clear voice, though inwardly 
trembling with nervousness. 

" Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you for 
your kindness. I don't really deserve it, or 
the praise our kind host has so freely 
bestowed upon me. I feel certain any of my 
opponents would have won the race had they 
had the good fortune to possess so gallant a 
horse as I did. All the credit of the perfor- 
mance is due to him, and to him alone." 

Then she sat down again rather hurriedly 
knowing that if she were to harangue the 
company for an hour she could not find any 
words with which to express her opinions 
more completely. 

" Bravo, bravo I " cried the Earl and many 
of the gentlemen who were taken by her 
pleasant appearance and modest manners. 
"Here's King Olafs health. Three cheers 
for King Olaf." 

Everybody joined in the toast — everybody, 
that is to say, except Miss Palliser, who 
^ould not bring herself to participate in the 
general rejoicings. 
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" What humbug it all is to be sure," she 
observed under her breath to Captain Fuller, 
who for his sins was seated next to ben 
" Such a ridiculous fuss about nothing. 
Colonel Clinker is bad enough in all con- 
science, but I really wonder at the Earl, who 
ought to know better, being so silly as to 
encourage this Miss Brewser in her afEecta- 
tions. It's downright sinful." 

"You don't seem to like Miss Brewser ! 
Eh?" 

" No, I can't say that I do. Why should 
I?" 

** Oh, for no particular reason, of course. 
But things have turned out just as I 
anticipated. It was simply impossible for 
six ladies to compete in a race, or anything 
else, without giving rise to all sorts of envy, 
hatred and uncharitableness. Miss Brewser 
is merely paying the usual penalty of 



success." 



" How so ? " 

" Does not success invariably create detrac- 
tors ? More especially feminine ones. No, 
no, depend upon it the jealousies of your sex 
beat those of ours all to fits." 

"I don't agree with you in the ka«.t^ 
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Captain Fuller. That's just the sort of 
thing men delight in saying. They always 
try to make themselves out superior beings, 
and to impress that superiority on every 
occasion. Now if this Miss Browser were 
really a decent sort of girl, I should be the 
Tery first to feel pleased at her having won, 
and to congratulate her on her good fortune.*' 

" Would you, Miss Palliser ? " 

" Yes ; don't look at me in that sceptical 
sort of way, as if you did not believe what I 
was saying. I repeat, if Miss Browser were 
nice I should feel pleased at her success, 
but as it is, I believe I am not alone in con- 
sidering she took a very unfair advantage 
over the other competitors. Therefore my 
sympathies and theirs are completely alien- 
ated.'' 

" What on earth are you talking about ? '' 
exclaimed Captain Fuller, opening his eyes. 
**An unfair advantage? What unfair ad- 
vantage, pray ? " 

" Oh ! it's not necessary to enter into 
particulars, especially as we are all of us of 
the same opinion." 

" If you do not choose to divulge what that 
opinion is, of course I can do nothing but 
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-guess at it/' said Captain Fuller with grow- 
ing curiosity. " If I happen to hit the right 
nail on the head will you tell me if my 
surmises are correct? I fancy I have an 
inkling as to your meaning." 

" Guess away as much as you please," 
said she loftily. "All I will say is, that 
if we had been heiresses, and encouraged 
young men in the most shameless and im- 
proper manner, if we had been fast and for- 
ward, and if we had showed an utter disregard 
for our good name, it is just possible that we, 
too, might have secured the services of a pro- 
fessional jockey. But, thank Heaven, we 
possess some pride and some self-respect, 
which prevent our behaving like — well, I 
Tvill not say what," and Miss Palliser pursed 
up her lips with an expression of such 
extreme propriety and modesty that she 
might have been a girl in her teens instead of 
a world-hardened virgin the wrong side of 
forty, who, as a rule, displayed no hesitation 
in calling a spade a spade. 

" Phew ! " said Captain Fuller to himself, 
while a sardonic smile overspread his ordi- 
narily impassive features. " That's how the 
land lies I What extraordinary creatures these 
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women are, to be sure! Only a very few 
degrees removed from the brute creation^ 
"who fight among themselves and deck them- 
selves out to secure the favours of the males^ 
La Palliser is simply mad with jealousy^ 
There's some fun to be got out of her. Let's 
have a try." 

He put on his most sympathetic manner, 
and said inquiringly— 

" I gather, that you do not approve of 
Colonel Clinker's having rendered Misa 
Brewser so much assistance ?" 

But the lady was in no mood to be drawn^ 

" No matter what I approve, or what my 
sentiments on the subject are," she said 
brusquely, *' I'm not an old hen to go about 
cackling all over the country, like our friend 
Mrs. Forrester over the way; but all I ca/^ 
say and will say is this. If" — and her voice 
assumed a stern ferocity — " if that young 
person — I will not call her young lady, for 
she does not behave herself as such— but if 
that young person fancies she is going to 
crow over us all she is mightily mistaken. I,, 
for one, shall not submit to it, and shall find 
means to recall her to her proper place ? " 
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" And what might you consider her proper 
place, Miss Palliser ? " 

** That's my affair, not yours," said she 
with a sneer. " You are a man, and have 
all a man's weakness for money when 
centred in a marriageable woman." 

This was a nasty thrust, and Captain 
Fuller's thin mouth twitched ever so slightly, 
for once, not so many years ago, when it had 
been reported Miss Palliser inherited, or was 
about to inherit a fortune, he had made him- 
self so agreeable that on the rumour proving 
incorrect he had experienced some slight diffi- 
culty in executing a titnely retreat. Neverthe- 
less^ he parried the attack with his usual 
dexterity. 

." I wish all women possessed your spirit. 
Miss Palliser," he said gallantly, though if 
his wish could have been fulfilled he would 
have regarded this earth as a perfect pande- 
monium. "It's quite refreshing now and 
again to meet with a person who, like your- 
self, has the courage of her opinions. Most 
ladies are comparatively tame." 

" That's neither here nor there," said she 
with asperity. " I hate such trashy compli- 

VOL. n. s 
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ments. But I do pride myself on disliking 
all mean, unfair, and underhand ways, so if 
you come across Miss Brewser you can tell 
her so from me. Ah I at last,'' she added 
impatiently, " thank goodness ! they are 
making a move. What an idiotic and in- 
terminable meal this has been, to be sure 1 '* 

"You are more frank than polite. Miss 
Palliser. I, as your companion, feel exceed- 
ingly flattered by the above remark." 

She looked at him contemptuously. 

"You and I,*' she said with a sneer, 
" know each other too well to stand on much 
ceremony. You remember the old proverb 
anent familiarity ? *' 

" Perfectly," assented he with exasperat- 
ing calm, " though it is nice and kind of you 
to remind me of it. However," shooting one 
parting shot after her as she rose from the 
table, "the day has been rather trying in 
more ways than one, and when a lady has 
torn a new habit skirt to rags, taken a fall 
and endured defeat, civility and amiability of 
temper naturally enough go to the wall. 
Good-bye, Miss Palliser. When next we 
meet I hope to see you restored to a more 
equable frame of mind." 
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- He irritated her beyond oonceptioB, but the 
time had gone by to fling back any suitably 
fievere reply, and the last word, for once, 
remained with the gentleman. 

« 

" Hum ! " he reflected. " I'll lay a monkey 
there's mischief brewing. The Palliser means 
"vengeance, and no mistake. Well, if you 
hold the sheet in your hand squalls are 
rather exciting than otherwise, and if any 
row ensues I fancy I can lay my finger on 
the offending party. Women who remain 
unmarried after the age of five-and-thirty 
ought to be strangled. Double distilled 
vinegar resembles honey as compared with 
them. Poor things ! It seems a pity we 
cannot some of us take compassion on their 
forlorn condition ; but females are plentiful 
as blackberries, and therefore the ugly ones 
are at a discount ; besides which, when they 
show temper as well, all I can say is, * Lord 
deliver us.' " 

Thus, with mingled sentiments, the partici- 
pators in, and the spectators of, the famous 
Ladies' Steeplechase separated. 

And perhaps the happiest person that day 
was old Stirrup. There was no sting of 
bitterness in his cup to speak of. The two 
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beings he loved best in the world had 
acquitted themselves to his entire satisfac« 
tion, and when that afternoon he groomed 
King Olaf with pride and unmixed triumph, 
and gave him a double feed of oats after his 
brilliant performance, the faithful servant felt 
himself to be the prouciest man in creation* 



CHAPTER VL 

The much talked of steeplechase was over 
and done with, and ought by all the laws of 
society to have been gradually consigned to 
oblivion; but it was destined before many days 
passed by to give rise to an immense amount 
of discussion, for on the very next Saturday 
after the Tuesday on which the race was run 
an article appeared in the County Sporting 
Chronicle^ a newspaper rejoicing in an ex- 
tensive circulation among the landed gentry, 
well-to-do farmers, and sporting members of 
the surrounding neighbourhood. This article, 
ably calculated to set all those connected 
with the race at loggerheads, gave birth to 
the fiercest of indignation. It was minus a 
signature and read as follows: — "During 
the reign of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria the progress of science and 
civilization has advanced with such rapid 
strides that each fresh innovation, each 
startling discovery, rarely occasions more 
than a temporary feeling of astonishment. 
The telephone, the phonography and tJoj^ 
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spectroscope have come upon the human 
comprehension in sach quick succession that 
it almost fails to grasp the stupendous truths 
they reveal. Marvellous as the advances 
made in the present century undoubtedly^ 
are, it nevertheless is open to question 
whether in all cases they have been attended 
with benefical results. The * Married Woman's 
Property Bill/ and similar recent Acts passed 
by the legislature of the United Kingdom 
have to a certain extent prepared our 
countrymen at large for the insistance of 
that abstruse term vaguely denominated 
* Woman's Rights.' These so-called * rights * 
are open to a somewhat elastic interpreta* 
tion. If woman seriously desires emanci- 
pation from all those usages and customs 
which hitherto have encircled her, care at 
least should be displayed in the means em- 
ployed to obtain the loosening of those 
obnoxious shackles by which she loudly 
asserts herself to be fettered. In olden 
days while her lords and masters sallied 
forth, cross-bow and arquebus in hand, to 
fight the wild boar in his native forest, or to- 
do battle against insurgent hordes, the gentler 
Bex was content to remain at home, engaged 
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in the exercise of those peaceful household 
avocations which, in modem times, it is 
unfortunately apt to regard with contempt 
and contumely. Woman's leisure hours 
then were profitably employed in the produc- 
tion of those vast and beautiful tapestries 
whose vivid colouring, cunning workman- 
ship, and faithful portrayal of nature are a 
standing monument of her industry ; besides 
calling forth our highest admiration, not only 
in respect to their intrinsic merit, but also 
with regard to the skill and patient perse- 
verance of their fair producers. We humbly 
submit that in those days woman occupied 
the sphere which she is most calculated to 
adorn; but unfortunately in the nineteenth 
century such ideas have become decidedly 
antiquated. Our ancestors are regarded as 
worthy humdrum people, who failed to 
understand the art of living, and who indeed 
never got the length of recognising the 
fundamental truth that personal pleasure is 
the mighty God by which nine-tenths of the 
world is ruled. Consequently, in the present 
age, throwing ofE many precious feminine 
attributes with derision, woman not only 
enters the lists against those pbyaicall^ vL 
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not intellectually her superiors, and boldly 
emulates the deeds of the manlier sex, but^ 
not content with attiring her person in the 
most masculine and eccentric garments 
attainable, hunts, travels, shoots, smokes, 
swears, drinks, gambles, bets, and fishes, 
besides in every possible and impossible way 
attempting to identify herself with the male 
portion of the community. It has, however, 
been reserved for the enterprising if not the 
discreet ladies of Huntingshire to strike out 
an entirely new and original path, and by 
adding steeplechasing to the above category, 
advance a considerable stride yet nearer the 
pastimes, pleasures, and pursuits of the 
lords of creation. And if imitation be, as 
is often averred, the highest, subtlest, most 
insidious formof flattery, then these said ladies 
have given distinctive proof of their earnest 
sincerity. When, however, on the other 
hand, we find a distinguished and prominent 
member of the aristocracy, one who moves 
in the most exalted circles, and is a dignitary, 
as he should be, an example in the land, not 
only giving to such proceedings the weight 
of his sanction and encouragement, but 
actually authorising his own daughter, a 
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j-oung lady barely oi^t of her teens, of an age 
when innocence should be guarded as the 
apple of the eye, to be their primary insti- 
gator, it certainly seems high time for the more 
sober-minded among us to reflect upon a social 
revolution which, headed alas ! by Royalty 
itself, is rapidly bringing about a new order 
of things, and undermining in their very 
foundations those staid, old-fashioned, and, 
it is still to be hoped, orthodox ideas which 
our forefathers were wont to regard as the 
real standard of true morality. England is a 
•country of which all Englishmen feel proud, 
and the national sentiments cannot.be so far 
perverted as to approve the unsexing of her 
women. If the term appears harsh, it is 
Bevertheless not undeserved; but it seems 
better to make a warning of the minority, 
while there is yet time, than to sacrifice the 
majority by allowing them to become infested 
with fast, foolish, frivolous, and demoralizing 
notions, whose ascendancy can but prove 
injurious to the feminine mind. These few 
words of caution may not, perhaps, be utterly 
-disdained by the six ladies who took part in 
the race, more especially when we on our 
side are willing to admit a certain meed ol 
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praise is due to their audacity ; an audacity^ 
which, had it but been displayed in a more 
meritorious cause would have called forth 
the plaudits instead of, as it did, the asper- 
sions and hostile criticisms of the populace. 
For that populace has yet to be educated up^ 
to an appreciation of beholding delicate 
women, attired in fanciful and fantastic 
garments, riding one against the other over 
a series of formidably dangerous obstructions, 
any single one of which is sufficient to place 
their valuable lives in jeopardy, and dislocate 
limbs hitherto respected as both tender and 
fragile. It has still to learn wherein the 
beauty consists of seeing high-spirited girls, 
whose energies are surely worthy a higher 
outlet, and sober mothers of families, who 
ought to know better, come galloping helter- 
skelter past a post, scarlet in visage, muddy" 
in person, dishevelled in appearance, retain- 
ing none of that feminine refinement, which 
appeals so strongly to the masculine element, 
and carried away to such an extent by 
spurious excitement and mixed passions as 
to be utterly impervious to all sense of 
ordinary decency — ordinary modesty. It is 
jast possible that in process of time the 
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public might grow accustomed to female 
steeplechasing, as it does to many another 
flagrant exhibition, but such moderation can 
only come with long usage, and at present it 
certainly appears sounder ' wisdom to stamp 
out all such displays in their infancy rather 
than allow them to take any hold on the 
national mind. Fortunately, apart from a 
certain amount of interest inspired by the 
novelty of the proceedings, the approval and 
applause presumably coveted by the fair 
competitors was wisely withheld, thus testi- 
fying strongly to the sound common-sense 
and discrimination of the public at large. 
The feminine character possesses many 
charming, virtuous, and fascinating qualities ; 
nevertheless it is a pretty well established 
fact that, amongst the foremost of its short- 
comings, jealousy holds a conspicuous posi- 
tion. Unfortunately we have every reason 
to believe that on the occasion unto which 
allusion has already been made, envy and 
emulation were unusually rife among the 
ambitious candidates. So keen indeed wasr 
the rivalry Exhibited as to lead to the most 
unpleasant results ; results on which it 
becomes almost painful to comm^iit* ^v^^:!^ 
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it that in more quarters than one rumours 
are prevalent to the effect that the actual 
winner of the much coveted prize, a silver 
cup presented by the Earl of H , ob- 
tained an unworthy advantage through ob- 
taining the services of a well-known gentle- 
man, who, although not strictly speaking a 
professional trainer, has acquired so great an 
experience in all matters connected with 
horse-flesh as to render him thoroughly 
deserving the appellation. What this gentle- 
man's motives may have been it is scarcely 
incumbent on us to enquire into ; but as the 
Turf, generally speaking, is not regarded as 
an arena whereon riches are amassed, and as 
the lady's fortune is reputed exceedingly 
large, there appears small difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing a possible object that may 
account for so marked a piece of favoritism. 
On the fairness of such a proceeding it is 
unnecessary to dwell at length. Facts are 
facts, and these speak for themselves. 
Neither can it be desirable to linger long 
over the absurd and demoralizing spectacle 
of an aged female (devoid even the plea of 
giddy youth, which might in some measure 
palliate conduct so unseemly and so untimely) 
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careering round a steeplechase course on a 
half-starved Rosinante, and attired in a 
garment which ordinary propriety would 
promptly have relegated to the privacy of the 
bedchamber. At a period when the meridian 
of life has long since been left behind, it is 
truly lamentable to find a woman's beings 
centred in such frivolous amusements. How 
far better, and how far more suitable would 
it not be if she were to pass her time in 
pious contemplation of that not far distant 
removal from a world of sorrow which 
sooner or later overtakes all mankind, and in 
a profitable preparation for Death that might 
fill her hours of recreation in a surely 
worthier manner ? Instead of profaning her 
declining years by the assumption of mascu- 
line pursuits, which call forth ridicule, would 
not such saintly conduct be setting a higher 
and more valuable example to the rising 
generation ? 

" These are questions requiring butlittle re- 
flection, and to be answered but in one way. 
Perhaps the only lady who fails to fall under 
the ban of general condemnation to which 
the remaining five have unluckily exposed 
themselves, is she, who, owing to an. ex- 
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ceedingly unfortunate disaster, met with so 
severe an accident, that when victory ap» 
peared all but assured, she was prevented 
enjoying its fruits. This lady, too honest 
and too proud to solicit extraneous aid, stood 
on her individual merits, and in so standing 
unluckily fell to the ground, else the result 
of the race might have proved very different. 
In conclusion, the whole affair can only be 
regarded in the light of a singular and 
whimsical freak, which in future we trust 
may not be repeated ; and when the com- 
petitors find they have gained neither honour, 
glory, nor applause by their eccentric 
vagaries, then perhaps they may consent to 
re-enter the comparative retirement of 
private life — that private life unto which 
woman is so eminently suited, and in emerg- 
ing from which she makes so cruel a mistake, 
besides being utterly wrong in fancying the 
approbation of the opposite sex is to be 
gained in such a fashion. The more sensible 
and shrewd of men view with growing dis- 
trust the advanced tendencies of an age 
which impels woman, by leaving her natural 
and legitimate sphere, to become unsexed, 
and which renders possible an exhibition 
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Bimilar to the one it was our painful privilege 
to witness last Tuesday. That that inappro- 
priate display may be forgotten and forgiven 
-as quickly as may be is the most charitable 
wish of all rational folks, and one in which 
doubtless the great majority of those present 
will acquiesce. Let the Ladies' Steeplechase 
be buried in the annals of an oblivious past, 
And then once more may the fair eques- 
triennes of Huntingshire hold up their heads 
and resume their rightful places among their 
less remarkable, less aspiring, and less 
notorious sisters." 

So read the article, and its appearance not 
unnaturally gave the signal for a veritable 
torrent of indignation to unloose itself in 
every quarter. For to tell truth, the good 
people of Huntingshire had shown so lively 
an interest in the matter of the race, that 
this wholesale abuse was looked upon as a 
personal insult, even those who had taken no 
active part in the proceedings regarding it 
as a covert act of malice. In fact the coarse 
malignity and cruel sarcasms indulged in by 
the writer were so conspicuous as to call 
forth universal condemnation. Even the 
Earl of Huntingshire, who in a general way 
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was not easily ruflBed by small extraneous 
affairs, showed extreme annoyance, and was 
greatly irritated at the manner in which his 
own and daughter's name had been intro- 
duced, while good-natured Lady Anne herself 
could find no words to express her dismay^ 
and was unable to advance a single argument 
in defence of this obnoxious article. For the 
matter of that, neither could anyone, since at 
its very first appearance all were agreed in 
condemning it, as a most impertinent, offen- 
sive, and unwarrantable publication. Mr^ 
Quildry, the editor, did not escape severe 
objurgation, and never in the memory of that 
mythical personage, the oldest inhabitant, 
had any paragraph appeared in the County 
Sporting Chronicle that had created so great 
a commotion among the sporting division.. 
Such being the case, it was not to be 
wondered at if Kate Brewser, against whom 
certain sentences seemed peculiarly directed,, 
felt deeply wounded and much hurt by 
accusations so disagreeable, so unkind, as to 
rob her of any little pleasure she might 
hitherto have experienced from her success. 
The venomous sting had been surely aimed, 
causing the wound to fester and inflame 
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under the influence of the poisonous matter 
introduced. It annoyed her beyond measure 
to find her name coupled with that of Colonel 
Clinker, and especially that the very thought 
of any unfair advantage, which had only 
found a temporary dwelling place in her own 
mind, should now be advanced as a matter 
of fact, and endowed with all the significance 
of a positive assertion. These things were 
not to be borne. Either they were true or 
they were not true, and in any case ought 
to be proved. Such was Kate's feeling on 
the subject. As to that other insinuation-— 
that insinuation about her fortune and 
Colonel Clinker's neediness, she told herself 
she scorned it, and disdained it as unworthy 
of him; nevertheless, the small sharp barb 
of malice sped home, and re-opened the old 
wound, giving rise to the old suspicions, the 
old distrust. Since even a newspaper made 
public the gentleman's designs, must they not 
have become the common talk of the town ; 
must there not exist some foundation for 
such reports ? The very idea was gall and 
wormwood. Her whole pride rebelled against 
the thought ; and yet, do what she would, 

VOL. II. T 
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she found it impossible to banish it altogether 
from her mind. When she met Colonel 
Clinker next her ease had vanished, and a 
constraint and coolness came between them. 
For he, too, was enraged to a degree by the 
aspersions cast upon his character. Those 
which alluded to his being a professional 
turfite he could afford to laugh at, but those 
which coarsely spoke of his relations with 
Kate Brewser, of his ulterior motives in 
singling her out as " an object of favoritism," 
he could neither forgive nor forget. And 
yet they tied his tongue and rendered it im- 
possible for him to discuss a matter in itself 
so delicate, and so difficult to handle. He 
could utter no word of self-defence to Kate 
Brewser as things stood at present, though 
already he fancied he detected from her 
altered manner how great was the impression 
made. And as usual, when direct speech, 
direct explanation is impossible, the results 
produced by a few idle words and written 
sentences grew in magnitude and importance 
until they acquired a wholly fictitious self- 
torturing ascendancy. Nevertheless, of the 
various victims who writhed under the sar- 
casms of the author's pen, perhaps none 
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reached so supreme a pitch of virtuous 
wrath as did Mrs. Forrester, She, who in 
her brusque way professed to despise praise 
and hold herself above flattery, was yet 
keenly alive to ridicule. Possibly the smaU 
smattering of truth, which like a vein of ore 
deep down in a mine underlaid the whole 
composition, accounted in some measure 
for this result. Had the absurdities scoffed 
at been even more patent and glaring than 
they were, the derision of them might have 
been easier to bear than when a certain 
«ubstratum of facts formed a fair working 
foundation. There was no denying the 
assertion that Mrs. Forrester had worn 
scarlet flannel, and that scarlet flannel was a 
material highly in favour among occupants 
of the bedchamber. But the chief offence 
of all lay in that ruthless allusion to her age 
and irreligious occupations. Now Mrs. 
Forrester was a hearty church goer, who 
r^ularly every Sunday forenoon snoozed 
under the influence of Mr. Parker's mono- 
tonous voice, and listened to the three- 
quarters of an hour sermon with a decorous 
gravity highly creditable to her powers of 
endurance and patience; therefore she felt 
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any remarks against her theological pro- 
clivities to be peculiarly unkind, as they 
were peculiarly uncalled for. 

" I'll expose him. I'll never rest till I find 
out who is the scoundrel who has taken all 
our characters away. He shall be visited 
with condign punishment, and made to beg 
our pardon on his knees." So said the 
wrathful old lady to herself, and having thus 
said, at once proceeded to act. 

In consequence of her urgent representa- 
tions, and calls for speedy vengeance, a 
meeting of the offended parties and their 
sympathisers, was convened forthwith, and 
held at Mrs. Forrester's residence, on the 
first non-hunting day. The meeting was 
crowded to excess, and so far as numerical 
numbers went, proved a decided success ; the 
only absentee of any importance being Miss 
Palliser, who pleaded a bad cold which de- 
tained her in bed, as an excuse. Her non-ap- 
pearance, however, was but little commented 
upon, for after the unladylike jealousy 
displayed during the race, she had fallen into 
even greater disfavour than usual. Colonel 
Clinker, who in any emergency was invari- 
ably regarded as the man to come to the 
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front, was of course present, as also were 
Messrs. Grahame, MoGrath, Captain FuDer, 
Kate Browser, Mary Whitbread, Mrs. Paget, 
and Lady Anne Birkett, who apologised for 
her father's absence owing to a press of 
county business. There was a deal pf whis- 
pering going on in quiet corners, and subdued 
expressions of the most varied opinions. Mrs. 
Forrester waited however, until all her guests 
had assembled, before formally commencing 
the proceedings of the afternoon. When the 
last carriage had disburdened itself of its oc- 
cupants, she rose from her seat, and with an 
unusual amount of solemnity, addressed the 
company in her grave guttural voice. 

" My friends," she said, " I regret to say 
we are here to-day for no pleasant purpose. 
A most offensive publication has appeared in 
the paper, as all of you already know. We 
ladies have been laughed at, insulted, and 
derided, in a manner which it is impossible 
to forgive as it is impossible to forget. 
Friendly criticism might have been accepted 
in the spirit by which it was prompted, but 
coarse invective and scurrilous abuse only 
rouse in us a spirit of opposition. Things 
have been committed to paper which, we t<^V 
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to be unendurable, and in oommon self-* 
defence it is incumbent upon us to take 
action in the matter. I believe we are all 
agreed so far. The question is, what steps 
can we take, and how can we best proceed, 
in order to avenge ourselves for the insult 
unto which we have been subjected ? Thia 
requires consideration, and is by no mean* 
an easy problem. True we are many pitted 
against a single offending party, but on the 
other hand our aseailant possesses the 
advantage of incognizability. He remains- 
perdu while we grope blindly in the dark» 
and can only hope to succeed through per- 
severance, resolution, or some unforeseen 
accident. StiU I do not despair of ulti- 
mately discovering the person from whose 
pen these biting sarcasms have emanated* 
It appears to me individually that the author 
entertained some strong private grudge 
against one or two of our number. For if 
you remark, some of us are attacked with far 
greater virulence than others, while a certain 
lady who happens to be absent on this oc- 
casion, but who certainly deserved no com- 
mendation whatever, has escaped with a 
censure so mild as almost to amount to a 
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species of negative praise. There is a 
singularity about this which offers food for 
reflection, and possibly may lead to some 
clue which may render detection compara- 
tively easy. I do not know if you all agree 
with me in thinking that the author should 
be rendered responsible for what he has 
written, and personally nothing short of an 
ample apology could in any degree atone for 
the mischief he has done us. He has publicly 
insulted us, and therefore in my humble 
opinion ought publicly to be made to with- 
draw the offending ' statements that have 
exasperated so many here present. Those 
are my sentiments, but I shall feel much 
obliged if you will discuss the matter openly, 
and advance any fresh opinions calculated to 
throw light upon the affair, or which can 
regulate our future proceedings." 

So saying Mrs. Forrester looked round 
with a hawk-like expression of eye, which 
seemed to challenge argument and invite dis* 
cussion. 

" You speak well," said Colonel Clinker, 
who had warmly approved the lady's speech 
from first to last. " Something must be 
done, and the sooner the better. We can't 
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allow such insinuations to be levelled against 
us without refuting them with the scorn 
they deserve. Either collectively or indi- 
vidually as may be decided best, we must set 
to work, and take steps to find out and 
punish the offending party. If this sort of 
thing is allowed to go on we shall never 
have any peace, and every harmless little 
frolic indulged in appears likely to become 
magnified and distorted into a national sin. 
It's utterly preposterous." 

Jack Clinker delivered himself of the above 
sentiments with a warmth and a decision 
which impressed his hearers not a little. In 
substance they were but a repetition of Mrs. 
Forrester's, but observations made by a 
popular and good-looking young man, among 
an audience in which the female element 
largely predominates, are apt to be received 
with a favour often wholly disproportioned 
to the talent they display and contain. 
Women are impressionable beings, and a 
stalwart stature, frank blue eyes, and well 
cut features go a long way towards con- 
vincing them of a masculine speaker's powers 
of oratory. All the young ladies plumed 
their feathers and nodded their heads in 
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token of assent and approval. Nevertheless 
they refrained from making any original sug- 
gestions. Everybody seemed so thoroughly 
persuaded of the truth of Colonel Clinker's 
concluding remark, that further comment 
appeared almost superfluous. "The thing 
was utterly preposterous." What could pos- 
sibly be more forcibly and tersely put ? 

" That's exactly what my father says," 
said Lady Anne, after a slight pause. " He 
«ays that if newspaper writers and newspaper 
editors are to be allowed to behave in such a 
manner, all liberty of action and freedom 
will become annihilated. He would have 
been present in person had he not had other 
business to-day which demanded his atten- 
tion, but he desired me to express how 
entirely he sympathized in the object of this 
meeting, and how willing he would be to 
further as much as lay in his power any plans 
you might decide upon. In fact, to tell the 
honest truth, it is long since I have seen 
my father so annoyed by what after all we 
jshould regard as a vulgar trifle.*^ 

And Lady Anne, as she uttered the con- 
<5luding words, drew herself up to her full 
height with a dignity and a stateliness ioc 
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which it would have been hard to have given 
her credit. But in spite of her good-nature 
and natural retirement, there were times now 
and again when she recollected or seemed ta 
recollect how the blue blood of. the Hunting- 
shire's ran in her veins, mingled with that^ 
on the maternal side, of the haughty De 
Crespignys, and then Lady Anne, in spite of 
her smiling freckled countenance and plump 
little figure, looked every inch an aristocrat* 

" It does not necessarily follow, because a 
trifle is petty and vulgar, that it loses power 
to irritate," remarked Captain Fuller, wha 
had hitherto refrained from speaking, but 
who now joined in the fray with a quick 
decision which seemed to indicate superior 
knowledge and superior elevation to the 
public feeling. 

" Of course not,'* assented Lady Anne 
readily. " I did not mean to convey the idea 
we were not wounded by this article, but only 
that we ought not to be. Two entirely 
different things. Practice and theories, 
however excellent each may be in their way^ 
are oftentimes at variance, and as I said 
before, my father is more annoyed by this 
business than I verily believe he would be 
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were he to hear to-morrow a change of 
govemment was imminent, or the country on 
the eve of a fresh election. Why, do you 
know, he actually goes so far as to talk of 
instituting an action for libel against this 
mysterious unknown, or failing him, against 
Mr. Quildry ? I would not be in poor Mr. 
Quildry's shoes for something, I know that. 
I wonder if he already begins to quake ? " 

" I'm almost afraid," interrupted Colonel 
Clinker, " that the Earl would hardly be able^ 
to show suflBcient just cause of complaint ta 
make out a clear case. It is always difficult 
to bring matters home to the offending party, 
and without absolute proof conviction is next 
door to impossible. The law is so curiously 
constituted that in many cases a man may 
attack his neighbour with the foulest 
ealumnies and yet escape the punishment 
he richly deserves. Covert allusions," and 
Jack Clinker frowned ominously, "may 
wound you to the very quick, may arouse all 
your susceptibilities^ and nevertheless be 
couched in such guarded language as ta 
render any retribution impossible. So it is in. 
tlie present case. The writer has not spared 
UB. He has indeed attacked many of us io. 
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our tenderest parts, with a malignity resem- 
bling that of the Eastern donkey driver, who 
thrusts a sharpened stick into the open sore, 
disfiguring the poor animal's quarter. Like 
him we writhe and wriggle under the torture 
inflicted, more or less ineffectually. Now 
although in our own minds there can exist 
but little doubt as to who the designated 
parties are, I fail to see exactly how they 
themselves can bring the matter to any pro- 
fitable issue." 

" Why, Jack ! you talk like a Q.O./' said 
Mrs. Forrester banteringly. "Where and 
when did you contrive to pick up this vast 
amount of information ? " 

" Ah 1 if you had had as much to do with 
lawyers in your time as I have had in mine, 
perhaps you also might have amassed a small 
smattering of legal knowledge, and learnt 
that an action for libel is a thing not lightly 
to be entered upon, even although backed by 
the Earl of Huntingshire. I predict that in 
giving still greater publicity to the affair we 
are unlikely to meet with satisfaction. The 
answer we should receive would probably be 
this, or something very like it. * Foolish 
people! You choose to feel aggrieved 
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because the cap happens to fit. How can 
you hold others responsible for such a result ? 
No harm was intended, general expressions 
employed, etcetera, etcetera/ Don't you 
understand how artfully the argument might 
be extended ? No, Lady Anne, with all due 
respect for your father's opinion we must not 
have recourse to litigation, but," and his 
voice assumed a tone of stern determination^ 
"if we can only catch the delinquent before 
many days have past, m flagrante delicto^ then 
we will take the law into our own hands, and 
make the wretch grovel at our feet if needs 
be. The Biblical mode of administering 
justice, condensed in the saying * An eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth,' has many advan- 
tages. I doubt much if civilized formalities 
have ever really improved upon it to any 
great extent. Unfortunately it has been our 
lot once to be exposed to public ridicule, and 
we must therefore be doubly careful to pre- 
vent any recurrence of the fact." 

" I agree with you altogether,'' said Mr. 
McGrath with considerable warmth, whose 
hot Hibernian blood rendered him peculiarly 
susceptible to insult, and peculiarly ready on 
all occasions to resent it. " The men/' con* 
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tinned he more calmly, " can of course 
clefend themselves, besides, everybody here 
knows Jack well enough not to pay the 
smallest attention to any petty tittle-tattle 
that may be circulated with reference to him, 
but by St. Patrick, it was a d — d low thing 
to attack the ladies in such a way. A man 
must be a regular blackguard, devoid of every 
gentlemanly feeling. The writer might at 
least have left the fair sex alone. There was 
surely nothing to be gained by such whole- 
sale abuse of them. Why even the Mother of 
the Hunt, our respected hostess, whom we 
all reverence and admire, not only did not 
escape severe condemnation, but might 
almost be termed the principal victim. It 
beats me altogether. Faith I but I should 
just enjoy being shut up in a room with the 
scoundrel for half an hour. Would not I 
give him a pommelling, that's all I " 

Mr. McGrath brought his hand down on 
Mrs. Forrester's rosewood table with such 
force as to cause all the ornaments thereon 
to jingle and shake, and raise a chorus of 
laughter in his listeners. His round red face 
shone from the effects of virtuous indigna- 
tion. 
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" You may well say that, Terry/' said 
Mrs. Forrester with grim humour, beneath 
which lurked a latent bitterness of spirit. 
^* I caught it awfully hot ; I suppose instead 
of being here at this present moment I 
ought, according to my mysterious mentor, 
to be indulging in * pious contemplation of a 
not far-distant- removal ' from this vale of 
tears ? Ha ! ha I ha I I like that immensely. 
It tickles my fancy no end. Not that 1 have 
the smallest intention of profiting by so 
gratuitous a piece of advice. I feel uncom- 
monly strong and well, besides which my 
ruminations are of such an exceedingly un-^ 
saintly nature as to prompt me to extract 
what enjoyment I can out of life. The world 
is a very agreeable place in my estimation, 
and I have no wish to leave it a bit sooner 
than is absolutely necessary. As for my 
religious views, that's my concern, nobody 
else's, though why the author should try and 
make out that I am an agnostic or an atheist, 
heaven itself only knows. For my part, I 
can't see the use of anticipating death, or of 
pestering the Almighty with a string of 
egotistical prayers for self-salvation. We 
have not assembled here to-day to discuaa 
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theology ; nevertheless, according to my ideas, 
it is far sounder policy to take things as they 
come, and endeavour to act up to one's sense 
of right rather than to muddle one's head with 

* pious contemplations* of mysteries, whicb 
neither we nor anyone else can hope to 
fathom. As for my garments — well I did 
flatter myself that I had arrived at an age 
when dress became a minor consideratioD^ 
but I have been more forcibly than politely 
reminded of my error. The garment which 

* ordinary modesty, ordinary decency' rele- 
gates to the bedchamber is not likely to 
appear again in public for some time." 

" Oh ! I should not mind such rubbish if I 
were you, Mrs. Forrester," said Jack Clinker 
soothingly. **It's too silly to be annoyed 
about." 

" You are right," said she, though her brow 
still assumed a lowering expression ; " but 
the cheek of the thing puts one's back up." 

" Ton my word," chimed in the Ohirper 
in a small suave voice, " it was impudence.- 
The fellow deserves to be thrashed to within 
an inch of his life. What do you say. Miss 
Brewser? You have expressed no opinion 
jso far" 
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** I have little doubt/* said she, in answer 
to this appeal, ^'that corporal punishment 
would not only do the individual little harm, 
but is probably a most effectual chastisement 
for persons of bis class. He has chosen to 
accuse me of taking an unfair advantage over 
my neighbours — an accusation which has 
given me the greatest concern, and if any- 
body believes it, all I can say is that I am 
willing to return the cup which the Earl pre- 
sented. It would afford me no pleasure what- 
ever to keep an article by which I had not 
honestly come.'' 

" Don't think of parting with the prize, my 
dear," broke in Mrs. Forrester good-naturedly. 
" You beat us all fair and square, and who- 
ever says to the contrary speaks an untruth. 
King Olaf had everything settled at least 
half a mile from home." 

** Thank you, Mrs. Forrester," said Kate, 
with a hearty glance at the old lady. " Such 
an assertion gives me- fresh heart. I wish, 
however, to say a few words to those here pre- 
sent anent the * unfair advantage ' previously 
alluded to. I believe everyone is aware that 
owing to my fall I was unable beforehand to 
VOL. n. w 
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ride my horse myself, besides being utterly 
ignorant in all matters connected with racing, 
and that Colonel Clinker," her face grew rosy- 
red as she uttered his name, "most kindly and 
good-naturedly came to my assistance. Being 
under the impression no special rules had 
been laid down with reference to the Ladies' 
Steeplechase, and also that owners were at 
liberty to prepare their horses in any way 
they might deem best, I gladly availed myself 
of his proffered services, little dreaming that 
by so doing I was laying myself open to a 
horrible charge. That Colonel Clinker's aid 
proved an inestimable advantage, I freely 
admit; but that in availing myself of it I 
was guilty of any act of intentional unfairness, 
I deny altogether. I can't help feeling, how- 
ever, that such a statement ought never to 
have been made public, unless the person 
who advanced it is prepared to come forward 
and substantiate the truth of his cruel asser- 
tion. That at least I think I have a right to 
demand.'* 

She spoke quietly, but clearly and decidedly 
as was her wont when greatly in earnest. 
She possessed in a large degree that rare gift 
of truthfulness which makes itself felt and 
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forces conviction on an audience, however un- 
fiympatlietic at the outset. Here, however, 
but few were found to disagree, seeing they 
were all gathered together with one pur- 
pose. 

" Hear ! hear ! " cried Mr. McGrath ap- 
provingly, whose warm heart was fully en- 
listed in favour of the young lady. ** I 
declare I would take a five-pound note out of 
my own trouser pocket this minute to be able 
to lay my hand on the dirty blackguard who 
has insulted the dear ladies — dash him I " 

" It would be an uncommonly unusual 

occurrence if you found one there," said 

Captain Fuller. "When you and I play 

vcards together, old chap, five-pound notes are 

not easily forthcoming as a rule." 

" No, because you drain me of every single 
sixpence before I've been in the room ten 
minutes. You're a devil of a fellow, Fuller, 
but you've got a head on your shoulders aU 
the same. Come, now, I shouldn't be in the 
least surprised if you could tell us something 
About this precious business. You nearly 
always do know more than your neighbours, 
-except perhaps Mrs. Forrester." 

" I wonder," said Lady Anne^ ^\io \ka^ 
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listened attentively to each speaker in turn, 
^ whether the writer of this article was a man 
or a woman ? " 

The question created an immediate diver- 
sion. Somehow or other the idea of a woman 
being mixed up in the business did not ap- 
pear to have entered the heads of many of 
the company, and the mere suggestion pro- 
yoked a lively discussion. 

" I never even gave the matter a thought,'^ 
said the Honble. Jack vivaciously. "Of 
course it's a man, and a common man into 
the bargain. No lady would be capable of so 
mean an action." 

" Are you quite sure of that ? " asked 
Captain Fuller quietly. 

" Positive, or at least as certain as one can 
be of anything in this world." 

" Ah I Tm glad you put in a saving clause 
for I've known women do very queer things 
before now, kick over the traces, and run 
anything but kindly, especially when once 
their jealousy was fully aroused." 

" Do you mean to tell me seriously," said 
Mrs. Forrester, " that you believe the culprit 
belongs to our own sex ?" 

"I make no assertions one way or the 
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other, althougli personally I entertain a very 
strong suspicion that a daughter of Eve 
soiled her fair fingers in the concoction of 
this very pretty pie/* 

" Now what on earth makes you think so ? 
Do you imagine that any woman, no matter 
how lowly her position in life, would willingly 
expose the sex of which she forms a part to 
such sweeping abuse and ridicule? The 
thing appears simply preposterous, and bad 
as we may be, and many of us are, we are 
not quite so bad as all that. If any distinct 
object were gained by such invective, one 
might possibly imderstand it, but there is 
none — can be none to my mind/' 

"And in so fancying, Mrs. Forrester,'* 
said Captain Fuller coolly, " you for once fail 
to display your usual perspicuity. Now I 
can imagine a very distinct and conceivable 
object.'' 

" Really I Well I admit you puzzle me 
altogether. Go on." 

" I must put the case more clearly. Sup- 
pose, then, a certain lady to be actuated by 
feelings of the acutest jealousy, suppose that 
she had been outshone by a younger and 
prettier rivals suppose all her worst ^^&%\^\^ 
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to be aroused, and a thirst for yengeance at 
whatever cost to have overtaken her, can you 
not conceive that such a lady would not 
easily be deterred by conventionalities ? " 

" But even then," objected Mrs. Forrester, 
** she would hardly satirize her own sex in* 
discriminately. She would content herself 
with abuse of the one particular person." 

" And by so doing show her cards to all 
the world I No, no, Mrs. Forrester, a re- 
vengeful woman is cleverer than you give 
her credit for being, and one who is both 
crafty and malicious into the bargain, so 
long as she imagines discovery impossible 
or improbable, will not stop short at any- 
thing. The very abuse of which you com- 
plain, in my eyes is nothing but a blind to 
throw you all off the right scent, and thus 
lessen any risk of detection. If — as I sup- 
pose — the writer be a woman, don't you see 
that the more she inveighs against her own 
sex, rails and scofis at it, the less likely is she 
to be classed as belonging to it ? There is 
method, even reason in her spite, which to 
my mind renders the whole thing exceedingly 
simple." 

" There is something in what you say," 
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mused Mrs. Forrester, shaken, though still 
not wholly convinced by the other's argu- 
ment. 

" Enough perhaps," continued Captain 
Fuller sententiously, " to give you a pretty 
strong clue, if followed up in the right 
direction.'* 

" And what do you call the * right direc- 
tion,' pray ? " 

" Your own powers of astuteness will pro-? 
bably lead you to discover it, Mrs. Forrester, 
without any aid from a disinterested party 
like myself.*' 

" That's mean I " retorted she testily. 
" Why can't you tell me straight out like a 
man what you know, instead of giving vent 
to mysterious hints ? " 

" But supposing I know nothing ? '' 

" Never mind about that. You suspect 
somebody I can see." 

" Well, and if I do I have at least sufficient 
wisdom to keep such suspicions to myself 
until they prove correct. If in a few 
days' time your suspicions and my sus- 
picions should by any chance happen 
to coincide, why then we can put our 
heads together^ and try what we can make 
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out between us, but until that period has 
arrived don't either ask or expect me to raise 
a hornets* nest about my ears." 

" You are a regular Solomon ! '* exclaimed 
Mrs. Forrester with a species of reluctant 
admiration, for Captain Fuller's terse logic, 
although it impressed, did not please her alto- 
gether. 

It was not agreeable thinking that the 
gentleman was behind the scenes, and not 
only knew more than he chose to impart, but 
also more than she did herself. Such a state 
of things was one which gave birth to grave 
dissatisfaction, and exasperated her ex- 
tremely. 

" I lay claim to no such exalted preten- 
sions," returned the Captain with mock hu- 
mility, " although I flatter myself I can see 
through a stone wall as clearly as most people. 
Still that's not saying much." 

" And you refuse to help me ? " persisted 
Mrs. Forrester returning to the charge. 

** How could 1 refuse I I merely profess 
my inability to discover a mystery which 
puzzles you all. Why should I be supposed 
to possess superior information ? " 

"You are tantalizing to a degree," re- 
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torted Mrs. Forrester. " For either you are 
a perfect impostor, or else you take a delight 
in keeping us in the dark. However, I for 
^ne won't be kept in the dark. I shall not 
rest till I elucidate this matter, and find out 
who the author or authoress of the offensive 
article was. And when I make up my mind 
I generally succeed in the long run. I firmly 
believe in the power of volition ; therefore,'* 
with a highly expressive shrug of the 
shoulders, "if you won't help me, why I 
must help myself, that's all." 

" And what do you intend doing ? " 

" Going straight to the editor and demand- 
ing an explanation. I shall call at Mr* 
Quildry's office to-morrow morning and insist 
upon his revealing who his objectionable cor- 
respondent is." 

" If you do that you will prove yourself 
even cleverer than I imagined. But you 
won't get old Quildry to give up any busi- 
iiess secrets in a hurry. He's far too knov.- 
ing and too wide awake for that." 

" We shall see," said Mrs. Forrester pro- 
phetically. " There's no knowing what one 
can do till one tries, and I mean to have a 
real good try any way." 
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"Poor Quildry I " murmured Captaia 
Fuller compassionately, but luckily the lady 
did not overhear this expression of pity. 

" Quildry/' continued she, " is like the rest 
of the sex, approachable in three ways — 
through his palate, through his vanity,, 
through his self-interest. The first I shall 
have no opportunity of attacking, but the 
two last are sufficient in themselves to ensure 
success when properly nurtured. Some- 
times vanity predominates over self-interest, 
sometimes self-interest over vanity; but a 
woman with her wits about her' can gener- 
ally effect a masterly stroke of policy by 
ringing the changes on first one then the 
other. My acquaintance with Mr. Quildry 
has hitherto been confined to a few brief 
notes passing between us and an occasional 
visit, so that I have never ascertained which 
of these three masculine foibles absorbs the 
larger share in his composition, but I shall 
soon discover this fact and use it to my 
own advantage and to my own ends. If 
by hook or by crook I do not succeed 
in overcoming Mr. Quildry's objections 
I shall fall immeasurably in my own esti^ 
mation, and have entirely to re-model my: 
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opinions on man, and the wheels within 
wheels by which they are influenced." 

"Well, Mrs. Forrester," said Captain 
Fuller, ^* if you succeed, I, on my part, shall 
believe more impUcitly than ever in the 
power of woman." 

" Ah ! you are a sceptic, and despise in 
your heart what you profess to admire. I 
know you of old. But how time flies to be 
sure I I declare it is quite dark, and people 
going away already I '* she added, with a 
sudden change of subject. 

" Yes," said Lady Anne cordially, " and 
not one of us has arrived at any definite 
course of action except yourself. We feel,. 
however, that the matter could not possibly 
be placed in better or more capable hands, 
as I am sure my father will say when he 
hears the result of our solemn conclave." 

And then one by one her guests departed 
until Mrs. Forrester remained alone. 

" What a sly fox that Fuller is to bo 
sure 1 " she ruminated. " I bet ten shillings 
he knows exactly who has written this 
article. But when he talks of a woman, who- 
QQ earth can he mean ? The paragraph is not 
devoid a certain coarse talent, but for once X 
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<5onfess myself thoroughly beaten. However, 
we shall see what to-morrow brings forth I " 

And the old lady, like a bloodhound on the 
trail, kept twisting and turning about each 
possibility in her mind, trying to make out a 
furious scent which should lead straight up 
to the desired object ; but although she lay 
awake a goodly portion of the night she 
failed to unravel the mystery. Her energies 
were, however, fully equal to the occasion, 
and next morning by ten o'clock she arrived 
at the unfortunate editor's oflBce, where she 
found poor Mr. Quildry looking more care- 
worn and sallow even than usual, and up to 
his eyes in business. Now everybody in 
Foxington knew Mrs. Forrester in a greater 
or less degree, and she in return knew every- 
body, and was acquainted with the towns- 
people's most private concerns. Therefore, 
when she made her appearance, Mr. Quildry 
raised his wearied orbs from the pile of loose 
sheets they were engaged in deciphering and 
wished the lady good-morning with unwonted 
animation. 

"Good-morning, Mr. Quildry," said she, ac- 
knowledging the salutation in her customary 
offhand way. " Busy as usual, I perceive 1 " 
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^ ** Yes, madam, very," he replied, with a 
sigh of dejection. 

Mr. Quildry suffered from a torpid diges- 
tion, and there were times when the ills of 
b'fe appeared unendurable to the harassed^ 
bad-constitutioned, and overworked man — 
times when he was wont to stroll out of a 
summer evening after the day's toil was over 
and gaze at the little peaceful green church- 
yard, a mile or so out on the main high road^ 
with an aching longing for rest, and a state 
of inanition crowding up in his tired brain ; 
but now he wreathed his face in an artificial 
smile, pitiful from its transparency and 
evident effort, and prepared himself to 
inquire into Mrs. Forrester's wishes. She 
however, anticipated his civility by going 
straight to the point without any preliminary 
circumlocution calculated to soften the 
severity of the lecture she intended adminis- 
tering. 

" 1 will not keep you long, Mr. Quildry,'* 
she said, " but I have come to say a little 
word about that article on the Ladies' 
Steeplechase which appeared in your paper a 
few days ago." 

Mr. Quildry changed colour, and the smile 
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vanished as quickly as it had been conjured 
up. 

" Indeed, madam I " he said in a quavering 
voice, strongly suggestive of inward pertur- 
bation. « I hope no offence was given ? " 

" Now, Mr. Quildry, what a thing for you 
to suppose — ^you who have had so vast an 
amount of experience. Why of course 
offence was given. How could it possibly 
have been otherwise considering the nature 
of the publication ? " 

She spoke with a fierce asperity which 
startled Mr. Quildry most alarmingly. 

" I*m extremely sorry, madam," he mur- 
mured uncomfortably, fidgeting on his hard, 
shiny stool, " extremely sorry.'* 

" Sorry 1 And well you may be. It will 
be a good day for you, Mr. Quildry, when 
you succeed in clearing yourself of any 
responsibility in this matter. That article 
ought never to have been allowed to appear 
in a respectable paper like yours. It is a 
gross piece of impertinence, and I can tell 
you has given the greatest offence in very 
high quarters. Yes " — as the guilty Quildry 
writhed beneath the indignant expression of 
her keen eyes — " you have put your foot into 
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it nicely. Tour wits must have been wool- 
^thering when you committed so heinous an 
act of folly, and unluckily for you, the Earl of 
Huntingshire, who generally takes but little 
notice of such things, is simply furious at the 
illusions made. In fact Lady Anne Birkett 
was only .saying yesterday she never remem- 
bered seeing her father so upset. A pretty 
position for you to have placed yourself in, 
Mr. Quildry, and what will come of it all 
Heaven only knows. The town of Foxington 
is in a perfect uproar. Colonel Clinker, Mr. 
McGj-rath, Mr. Grahame, Captain Fuller, Miss 
Brewser, all of them wild with anger! 
There was a meeting at my house yesterday, 
and the long and the short of the whole 
thing is I am deputed to call upon you and 
demand an explanation or an apology. Tell 
me who wrote that article ? " 

Mr. Quildry found it impossible to evade 
the stern severity of this last demand. His 
house and premises were let to him on a 
yearly lease by the Earl of Huntingshire, in 
whose power it lay to turn him out. There- 
fore, when the wretched man heard how he 
had incurred his landlord's displeasure, he 
quaked in his thick, clumpy, ill-made bootB. 
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With a tremendous effort at self-control' 
he mustered up sufficient courage to reply — 

" I really can't say, madam, who the party 
was. It's quite against our regulations and 
rules of business ever to give information as 
to our correspondents." 

"You'll have to waive those rules and 
regulations then for once," said Mrs. For- 
rester curtly. 

" It would never answer," protested Mr. 
Quildry. " We should get into a perfect sea 
of trouble, and be tossed about on contrary 



waves." 



He was rather given to interspersing his^ 
conversation with flowery metaphor, but such 
elegances of speech were completely wasted 
upon Mrs. Forrester. 

" Never mind about the contrary waves,**^ 
she said impatiently ; " and as for the sea of 
trouble it strikes me you are pretty well im- 
mersed in that as it is." 

" You see, madam," said Mr. Quildry with 
explanatory brevity, " people very often send 
money to pay for the insertion of paragraphs 
just as they would do for an advertisement, 
and then we are more or less bound to let 
them appear." 
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" In other words, Mr. Quildry, you make 
friends with the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness." 

" That's an ugly name for it, madam,'* 
said he, feeling there was a Scriptural flavour 
about the allusion distressing in the extreme 
to so good a church-goer as himself. 

Then goaded into sudden exasperation he 
added — 

" We poor devils of printers are literally 
beset with diflBculties quite beyond the public 
comprehension. We are the scapegoats on 
whose backs blows are showered by the 
score, and who receive no sympathy what- 
ever." 

" Don't talk nonsense, Mr. Quildry," said 
Mrs. Forrester, once more transfixing the 
unhappy editor with a scrutinizingly stony 
gaze. " By your own confession you take 
money to publish objectionable matter — not a 
particularly cleanly proceeding — but surely 
it is your duty to exercise some discretion as 
to what does and what does not appear in the 
columns of your newspaper. You are the 
person to be held responsible, as the Earl of 
Huntingshire justly observed, and the 

VOL. II. X 
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shortest way for you to get out of the mess 
is to tell me the author's name without 
further delay. It is just possible by so 
doing that I may be able to conciliate the 
Earl in time." 

" But, madam, really I cannot. It would 
go against my con — ^" 

"Now, Mr. Quildry, don't be a fool," 
interrupted the lady. " You have got a very 
comfortable berth of it here, and until this 
unfortunate episode occurred, have managed 
to give general satisfaction. Why should 
you allow one false step like the present to 
do away with the labour of years. Every- 
body makes mistakes now and again, but 
there is nothing like rectifying them in time, 
and before the mischief goes too far." 

" I'm sure, madam, I am willing to do 
everything in my power," said Mr. Quildry, 
feeling resistance to be vain as opposed to 
such cruel, hard, practical common-sense. 
" I've no wish to sacrifice my prospects, poor 
as they are." 

" That's right," said she more amiably. 
"You are a really superior man, Mr. Quil- 
dry, whose intelligence is deserving of 
better things than a county office. I should 
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like to tell you a little story. There was 
once a poor weakly gosling hatched by the 
side of a broad stream whose current rolled 
with great rapidity over the rocky boulders 
and smooth, rounded stones. The gosling 
was young, jgnorant, enterprising, and am- 
bitious. He believed implicitly in himself, 
and therefore, in spite of the mother goose's 
repeated warnings, he needs must venture 
into the troubled waters, full of self-confi- 
dence and self-conceit. He fancied he could 
swim like the sturdy old swan who sat 
pluming his feathers all day long in the sun- 
light, but alas ! this foolish gosling choked, 
and gasped, and gurgled until at last he got 
ingulfed in a whirlpool, and would have 
sunk had not the mother goose rushed to his 
assistance and seized him in her strong yellow 
beak. 

" * There, you fool ! ' she said, giving him 
a push in the direction of dry land, ^ don't 
you understand that you are too weak to 
oppose so strong a torrent ? Nothing is to 
be gained by such an act of folly. The 
waters flow on just the same and you are 
lost, whereas if you would only exercise a 
little sense, and float with the stream instead 
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of as^ainst it, you would soon learn how capi- 
tally you can swim. I am your mother. 
Take my advice, and never do such a stupid 
thing again/ 

" Now, Mr. Quildry, try and put yourself 
in the place of the gosling, and imagine me 
to be the mother goose. Can you derive no 
instruction from the tale ? '* 

•* A very pretty story indeed, madam,'^ 
said he uneasily ; " quite poetical." 

" Don't bother your head over the poetry, 
man. Keep to the prose, and try and glido 
into smooth water once more if you can, 
and whatever you do, don't attempt to stick 
yourself up in opposition to the Earl. Now 
m tell you what I'll promise. If you will 
be sensible, and give up the name of the per- 
son who has brought about all this mischief,. 
I will undertake that no blame shall attach to 
you and that the thing shall blow over without 
further trouble. There, that's fair enousrh 
surely." 

" And what if I declare that I don't know 
who the party is ? " said Mr. Quildry, com- 
pletely overcome by Mrs. Forrester's forcible 
rhetoric, and taking up a final standing place- 
on the crumbling hillock of equivocation. 
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" I should not believe you. If you don'fc 
know you ought to know, and moreover 
<5an easily ascertain. So no more idle sub- 
terfuges. You call yourself an editor 
indeed I '* turning down the comers of her . 
mouth contemptuously. "A pretty editor 
when you do not even know what goes on 
between your own four walls. Why, one 
might just as well be a dummy at once I 
However, it's no use talking! There's the 
article written in black and white, and here 
are we, the ladies and gentlemen of Hunting- 
shire, all feeling equally insulted, and if you 
either can't or won't reveal the author's 
name, why the Earl will probably proceed to 
stronger measures, and take such steps as 
may force you to do so in the end." 

Once again at this terrible mention of the 
magnate's name poor Mr. Quildry displayed 
the most profound consternation. Self- 
interest was dragging him one way, some few 
remaining scruples of honour the other, and 
between the two never was man more hope- 
lessly distracted or more thoroughly wretched. 
As a last resource the unhappy editor took 
refuge in pitiful entreaty. 
. " Please, Mrs. Forrester," he cried, with 
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a whining and semi-inaudible voice, **be 
merciful. You place me in a truly terrible 
position, for on the one hand I run the risk 
of mortally offending the Earl of Hunting- 
shire, on the other of casting a stigma upon 
my professional character from which it may 
never recover in the future." 

" Yon should have thought of all that 
before allowing such an article to appear in 
your newspaper," retorted she, perfectly un- 
moved by the appeal. " It's not a bit of use 
crying over spilt milk ; the wisest thing is to 
dry it up immediately, so as to do away with 
the stain as quickly as possible. If people 
will walk through a muddy lane, instead of 
sticking to a nice clean pathway, they must 
not be surprised to find they dirty their shoe 
leather, and that some of the mud remains. 
You are only reaping the consequences of 
your acts, Mr. Quildry, and it is nobody's 
fault but your own if you find them some- 
what unpleasant." 

" Ah, madam ! " said he, still vainly en- 
deavouring to elicit some small token of 
sympathy, "the world is a hard place for a 
poor struggling working man like myself. 
There is not much, charity to be found in it- 
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You do not know what a life mine is ; nothing 
but perpetual worry, and perpetual toil, from 
the time I raise my head from the pillow till 
the time I lay it on to it again at night. We 
have eight small children to provide for, and 
there's my wife expecting her confinement at 
Christmas, and a delicate woman into the 
bargain." 

" More shame to you then, Mr. Quildry,*' 
said Mrs. Forrester with a severity not 
wholly genuine, for beneath all her eccentri- 
cities of manner beat a warm and kindly heart. 

Tour quiver was already full enough." 
That may be, madam," came the solemn 
answer, " but children are the gift of the 
Lord." 

" Yes ; like thunder and lightning, like 
disease and pestilence, a little of them goes 
a long way, I should imagine. However, we 
are wandering from the subject in hand, and 
since you said you were busy it is a pity to 
waste valuable moments unnecessarily. For 
the last time, Mr. Quildry, will you or won't 
you give me the information I desire ? " 

She leant her two elbows on the table and 
looked him straight in the face with her 
piercing eyes. 
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He changed colour under their sharp gaze, 
and shifted uneasily in his seat with a weak 
gesture of despair. 

" Don't be so hard upon me," he sighed. 

" I don't wish to be hard upon you, Mr. 
Quildry," she answered. " But you will have 
to do this thing sooner or later, and therefore 
no good can be gained by procrastinating." 

He had fought better than she expected, 
but the battle was now won. 

"You will think it strange, madam," he said, 
temporizingly, "that I really do not know who 
wrote the article in question. I was so busy 
myself writing the leading articles on our 
agricultural show and other county matters 
that really for once I was forced to leave the 
compilation of all minor paragraphs to my 
head clerk, and I assure you I was as much 
astonished as anybody when I saw the criti- 
cism of the Ladies' Steeplechase among the 
columns of my own paper." 

** That I can easily believe," said Mrs. 
Forrester grimly. 

She had played her fish with great dex- 
terity and address, but his dying struggles 
were beginning to grow monotonous, and 
aroused impatience in the angler's bosom. 
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" Gro at once and see your head clerk," she 
added imperiously, " for I must be getting 
on, or I shall lose my day's hunting. I am 
Jate as it is," drawing out a huge old- 
fashioned watch from the recess in which it 
found an habitual dwelling-place. 

And Mr. Quildry did her bidding without 
further parley, knowing in his innermost 
heart that he had lied when he declared he 
^as ignorant of the author's name, and yet 
having lied determined to stick to the un- 
truth through thick and thin. 

Presently he returned with such a subdued 
and woebegone expression of countenance as 
surely would have struck most ordinary 
women with compassion. 

" Well I " exclaimed Mrs. Forrester eagerly 
as he reappeared. 

" The article in question was handed in at 
our office on Thursday evening by a groom, 
who had orders to pay for its immediate in- 
sertion." 

The words seemed literally dragged from 
Mr. Quildry's pale lips, but Mrs. Forrester's 
basilisk eyes were fixed upon him, searching 
him through and through, and exercising the 
.fiame weird fascination that a poisonous 
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reptile does on a defenceless singing bird* 
She was completely master of the situation^ 
and the strong will subjugated the weaker. 

" Who did the groom belong to ? '* she 
asked impatiently. 

Even then Mr. Quildry trembled to utter 
the words aloud. He leant forward and 
whispered one single name in Mrs. Forrester's 
ear. 

The change that forthwith took place in 
that lady's face was most remarkable. The 
mouth opened, the eyes enlarged, the eye- 
brows arched themselves with surprise and 
indignation. 

" Grood gracious 1 " she exclaimed breath- 
lessly. *' Are you positive of this ? " 

" Quite positive," came the melancholy 
rejoinder. 

" But it can't be I There must be some 
mistake I " 

" No, madam, there is no mistake. It ia 
exactly as I tell you." 

" Well I never 1 You have astonished 
me !" 

" And you will remember your promise,, 
Mrs. Forrester? You will do your best ta 
shield me from the Earl's anger ? " 
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" Mr. Quildry, when 1 make a promise I 
ialways endeavour to keep it. Rest assured 
that I shall use all my influence on your 
behalf." 

" Thank you, madam, you are very kind,'*^ 
said he, considerably comforted by the turn 
things were taking. 

" No, Mr. Quildry, I am not kind, only 
just, and " — smiling graciously at him — " I 
am glad to see that you are a gosling sa 
amenable to reason, and have so quickly per- 
ceived the policy of not opposing a roaring 
torrent. And now I must really be going,^ 
or my poor horse will die of catarrh. Good- 
bye, Mr. Quildry. I take my leave with a 
very high opinion of your intelligence, and a 
hope that Mrs. Quildry may spend a happy 
new year with number nine." 

So saying Mrs. Forrester departed, leaving' 
Mr. Quildry to digest her farewell speeches as 
best he might. 

For a long time he remained standing^ 
mutely gazing after the receding vehicle.. 
Then a glimmering light of shrewd reason lit 
up his dull orbs as he shook his head dubiously 
and muttered — 

'* A very remarkable woman that^ an ex.* 
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ceedingly remarkable woman in fact, but all 
the same Tm glad she's not Mrs. Quildry, 
for she would worm every secret out of md 
just like a maggot worms its way into a ripe 
nut, and leave me no peace till nothing but 
the empty shell remained. These clever 
women are not pleasant to live with ; they 
toill have their own way, and don't under- 
stand the art of knocking under." 

With which ruminations Mr. Quildry re- 
turned to his stool and tried to seek oblivion 
in hard work, but he was far too much wor- 
ried and distressed in his mind to gain the 
consolation he desired, and the sound of the 
storm he had been instrumental in raising 
still seemed to whistle round his ears with 
an ugly persistency not calculated to enhance 
the merit of any literary compositions he was 
engaged upon. 

A sombre smile overspread Mrs. Forres- 
ter's countenance directly she found herself 
clear of the town. 

" Hum ! " she said half aloud, as if speak- 
ing the thoughts that were uppermost in her 
mind. " It does not do to underrate one's 
neighbours altogether. Tit for tat ! That 
woman has bided her time. Nevertheless she 
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has contrived to pay me out for the horse I 
sold her neariy three years ago, which hap- 
pened unfortunately to turn unsound very 
shortly afterwards. Well I we are quits now 
at any rate. She has wiped that score from 
my conscience, and if she wishes for war 
henceforth, war to the knife let it be." 

It was long since old Resurrection had felt 
the whip so smartly applied to his lean sides, 
or since he had been called upon to get over 
the ground at such a slashing trot, but Mrs^^ 
Forrester was not only in a hurry, but also 
burning with impatience to impart the 
remarkable news she had succeeded in 
eliciting from Mr. Quildry. She anticipated 
a triumph dear to her soul. To her great 
delight she found the hounds still engaged in 
drawing a large wood close to the meet, and 
people were standing about in clusters of 
twos and threes coffee-housing. She lost 
no time in mounting and accosting Captain 
Fuller. 

" Well," said she, with an unmistakable 
air of victory, " I have found out all about 
it, as I vowed I should do before long.'* 

" All about what ? " he asked, for a moment 
forgetting their argument. 
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"Why about Miss Palliser of course. 
You knew from the first, only you would 
not tell, and gave me all this trouble for 
nothing." 

" Not for nothing, Mrs. Forrester. Had I 
mentioned Miss Palliser's name in the first 
instance, the probabilities are you would 
have laughed my suspicions to scorn." 

" Well, perhaps I should," she admitted 
frankly. "I was a terrible old fool, but 
somehow or other, in spite of all the hints 
you threw out, she never once entered my 
head. I wonder still what her little game 



was. 



" Oh ! feminine jealousy and spite. The 
Palliser is naturally of an ambitious and vin- 
dictive turn of mind, and one who would 
never forgive another woman for defeating 
her. There is a want of generosity about 
Miss Palliser's character." 

" Yes, there's no denying her to be a dan- 
gerous woman. I knew she was what the 
French call a mauvaise langue^ but I had no 
idea she could write. She would make her 
fortune as a critic, one of your cut-me-down, 
puU-them-all-to-pieces sort of people." 
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" She'd fill that role beautifully. StiU she 
would have to moderate the vigour of her 
style if she wished to keep clear of shoals. 
But now tell me what you mean to do ? Are 
you still bent on revenge ? " 

** Most decidedly. I shall inform all my 
friends and acquaintances of Miss Palliser*s 
•conduct and beg them to show her the cold 
shoulder. Between us all I fancy we can 
make things a trifle too hot to be altogether 
pleasant." 

She was as good as her word, and in ten 
minutes' time not a soul out hunting that 
day, either on horseback or on wheels, but 
learnt who was the authoress of the offend- 
ing article that had appeared in the County 
Sporting Chronicle. They one and all agreed 
to cut Miss Palliser dead. 

By-and-bye the lady appeared, quite un- 
suspicious, from the inner recesses of the 
wood, where she had been ploughing up and 
down through a sea of mud, and perceiving 
Colonel Clinker, Mrs. Forrester, Mr. McGrath, 
and Kate standing talking together close to 
the gate by which she gained egress, said 
with impudent assurance— 
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" Good-moming, Mrs. Forrester ; good- 
morning, Miss Brewser; morning, ColoneT 
Clinker." 

The two ladies returned her greeting witb 
a frigid stare and never moved a muscle by 
way of recognition, but Jack Clinker made 
his horse pace one step in advance, and 
sternly fastening his grey-blue eyes on Miss 
Palliser*s small twinkling ones, said with a 
cutting dignity of manner — 

" Madam, we^ the members of Sir Beau- 
champ Lenard*s hounds, beg to offer our con- 
gratulations on your literary talents, but at 
the same time we decline the honour of your 
further acquaintance." 

The cat evidently was out of the bag, and 
Miss Palliser knew the game to be at an end. 
A ghastly ashen colour succeeded to her 
customary purple hue, and her clumsy lips 
quivered with the mortification and regret 
attendant upon unwelcome discovery. 

She never said a single word back in reply, 
but she turned her good hunter sharply 
away with a quick jerk of her powerful 
wrist and set his head straight for home, 
although at that very moment the hounds 
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were giving tongue in covert, and a fox had 
just been viewed away over the nearest field. 
Her revenge had been but of brief duration, 
and now exposure had overtaken her and dis- 
graced her. 

As she moved through the crowd not a 
soul gave a nod of recognition. Even Mrs. 
Paget pretended not to see her as she 
passed. And if ever a woman was punished 
Miss Palliser was so at that moment. Bit- 
terly indeed did she regret the angry folly, 
amounting to madness, which had caused her 
to copy out many of those rounded periods 
from certain old society papers she happened 
to have by her, and which had led her into 
so terrible a quandary. 
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